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A Remarkable Novel by the Author of ‘THE INNER SHRINE’’ 


The Wild Olive 


Ready At Last in Book Form 


HE WILD OLIVE has the same remarkable qualities which made the author’s 
previous novel, The Inner Shrine, the most widely read and talked-of book of its 

ear. Asa serial in Harper’s Macazine, The Wild Olive has called forth an 
unusual number of letters written in terms of almost extravagant praise and delighted 
interest. The book, whiclt is now ready, contains many diverting incidents of the 
story not permitted by the exigencies of serial publication. The title is quoted from 
St. Paul—**And thou, being a wild olive-tree’’—an allusion to the heroine’s origin, 
which places her, a growth of nature, apart from the cultivated trees of the orchard— 
society. The Wild Olive is a’story in a new setting, a story that grips the reader from 
the first chapter—a story of great vigor and charm. The scene opens in the Adirondack 
wilderness, with a fugitive from justice, young anda 
gentleman, running through the woods at night. 














HENRY E. BARNES, Jr. 


‘ Looking through a cottage window, he recognizes ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOK AT LAW 
the judge who condemned: him—innocent—for sie vans 
d A ’ f : 24 b ¥ 3 April 29, 1910. 
murder. girl’s form outside beckons him to ne nT oy 
follow. The story rushes on, carrying the youth ‘phates 
° eye . Gentlemen :— 
into rehabilitated manhood and the girl to the Allow me to add my word of appreciation to others 
° ° e e that you are able to publish as fine a novel as “ The 
height of emotional sacrifice and triumph. Wild Olive.” I must confess also that I subscribed to 
the Magazine because I wished to get the story, hav- 
Splendidly Mlustrated by Lucius Hitchcock sha: Semapahassthar paves of fic MaDe aeuas as 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 A much. Iama very busy man, but Harper’s does not 


remain long unread. 


Very truly yours, 


Harper & Brothers :: Publishers (Signed) Frank H. Hinds. 








By 
REX BEACH 


A Romance of Strenuous Affection 


7. NEW STORY is all about a house-party on a Western ranch—they are a jolly 
group of young people. Trouble arises from the fact that the hero has led his 
friends to believe he is an athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he never did anything more 
athletic than lead the cheering for the others. His predicament, 
and that of a fat man who is with him as his “trainer,” form a 
humorous background for a dashing love romance. It is one 


of the funniest books ever written. 


Many Humorous Iilustra- 
tions by Mark Fenderson 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 
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Comment 


No Work for the Courts 

Ivy Mr. BALLINGER is guilty of the charge preferred 
against him before the investigating committee he 
ought to be punished by the courts.—Baltimore Sun. 

Were there any charges that courts could deal 
with? Our notion has been that the Secretary 
was accused of nothing more punishable than 
being unsuited to his job. But hear some of the 
authorities. The Springfield Republican says: 

The original charge against Secretary BALLINGER 
was that he Was improperly interested in having the 
CUNNINGHAM coal claims in Alaska “ clear-listed.” 
How far away the question now is from the original 
accusation appears in what the Providence Journal 
thinks are the real “ contentions of the ‘ prosecution.’ ” 
These are, in its view, (1) that “ Mr. BALLINGER is 
unfitted to exercise to public advantage the peculiar 
trusteeship for which Mr. Tarr selected him, and (2) 
that, in order to sustain him, the administration has 
pursued methods which are palpably disingenuous, not 
to say unworthy.” 

Even if it were proved that the Secretary was 
“improperly interested” in the welfare of the 
CUNNINGHAM. claims, the courts could not punish 
him for that, unless his improper interest was 
found to be criminal. So far as we recall, not the 
most zealous of the snakes has charged that it 
was a criminal interest. The “contentions of the 
prosecution,” as defined by the Providence Journal, 
may be established without providing any work for 
the courts. 


The Railroad Biff 

The protest of the Western shippers against the 
raising of railroad rates could hardly have been 
better timed if it had been made solely to in- 
fluence Congress and get more and more “ teeth ” 
put into the railroad bill. According to Senator 
La Fouietrte, the bill had but four teeth to be- 
gin with, three of which took the form of pro- 
visions giving more power to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, while the fourth was a pro- 
vision penalizing the roads for incorrect statements 
of their rates. On the other hand, the Senator 
found nine of the main original features of the 
hill distinctly bad. The four original good features 
were kept, and the Senator’s summary of what he 
and his Insurgent associates have accomplished in 
the way of getting the nine bad ones changed 
makes, perhaps, the clearest statement one can find 
of what the fight has been about. To put it more 
briefly than he does and yet keep it clear is not 
easy, but here’s trying. 

The Commerce Court has stood, and the rail- 
roads keep the right to appeal to it from rulings 
of the commission that appear confiscatory, while 
the shipper does not get any equivalent privilege. 

The new court’s power to review the commis- 
sion’s findings, at first apparently unlimited, has 
been limited by a proviso that no jurisdiction shall 
be conferred that is not already possessed by the 
courts under existing law; and existing law has 
been eonstrued as granting a right to review only 
questions of jurisdiction and constitutionality. 

The court’s power to restrain by temporary in- 
junctions orders of the commission reducing rates 
has been limited by a requirement of five days’ 
notice to the commission and an opportunity for 
a hearing. 

Another amendment permits appeals to the Su- 
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preme Court from interlocutory orders of the 
Court of Commerce granting or continuing in- 
junctions in restraint of orders of the commission 
reducing rates. 

The commission gets the right, at first denied, 
to appear in the court by counsel and defend its 
orders, but only under such rules as the court may 
make; and it does not get the right to control the 
conduct of such actions. 

Shippers, communities, etc., interested in such 
actions also get the right, at first denied, to ap- 
pear and take part. But such actions remain, as 
at first proposed, in the hands of the Attorney- 
General, except for the participation granted to 
ihe commission and to other parties in interest by 
the two amendments last described—and this con- 
stitutes a failure of the attack. 

The attack, however, succeeded completely when 
it came to the provision giving the railroads the 
right to appear with prepared cases after securing 
in advance decrees pronouncing their proposed 
actions lawful. The provision was withdrawn. 

The attack also succeeded completely as directed 
against the section legalizing agreements among 
railroads to fix rates. That was withdrawn under 
fire. 

Senator La Fou.erre is not a statesman entirely 
to our mind. The insurgent movement is not en- 
tirely admirable. The shippers have not all the 
best of their controversy with the railroads. The 
railroads, like all other employers, probably have 
to raise wages—that always makes a prima facie 
ease for raising prices. But the Insurgents and 
the shippers have a case, have strength, are doing 
things, and likely to do more. That is the main 
thing, demonstrated — the principal political fait 
accompli. 





A Pension Bifl that Ought to Faif : 

There is a bill before Congress to create a special 
“retired list” for surviving Volunteer officers of 
the Civil War, and pay them one-third of the full 
pay of their Volunteer rank. The same bill pro- 
vides for a pension of thirty dollars a month for 
honorably discharged soldiers of the Civil War 
who served ninety days or more, “ whose physical 
or mental condition is of such degree of disability 
as to require the, frequent and periodical aid and 
attention of another person.” This provision 
would mean a service pension of thirty dollars a 
month for all surviving Civil War soldiers who 
chose to claim it. The cost of the proposed Volun- 
teer “retired list” would be somewhere between 
ten and thirty million dollars. The proposed serv- 
ice pension would mean an addition to present 
pension payments reaching toward forty million 
dollars—say fifty million dollars a year, to start 
with, for the two provisions included in the bill. 

The leading reason for these proposed additions 
to the pension burden is that the gross annual sum 
(about $155,000,000) now disbursed for pensions 
is liable to considerable annual reductions from 
deaths of pensioners unless timely effort is made 
to swell it. In 1909 the pensions cost $161,973,000, 
which is the most that the country has ever paid 
out for them in a single year. The estimate for 
the current year is about seven millions less. The 
disbursement of this. great sum interests many 
persons, who wish to have it maintained without 
much diminution just as long as possible. Hence 
the new schemes for increase. 

We do not see, or learn, of any justification of 


them. They are simply an attempt to extract from- 


the taxpayers the utmost tribute that their rep- 
resentatives in Congress can be induced to permit. 


Cincinnati is Perplexed 

Cincinnati, which has always known WILLIAM 
Tarr as a political reformer, cannot understand 
how he missed the Insurgents, who are “just his 
crowd,” and eame to find himself in the group 
with the regulars. There are other things besides 
misery that make strange bedfellows—responsi- 
bility, for example. F 


The Middfeman’s Profits 

When Herman StetckeNn, described in the Wall 
Street Journal as the leading coffee merchant of 
the world, appeared a fortnight ago before the 
Ship Subsidy Committee of the House, “besides 
telling the committee what he knew about naviga- 
tion, he threw in some information about coffee. 
Coffee, he said, might just as well be taxed and 
yield a revenue to the government. He thought 
forty millions might be levied on it without at all 
increasing the price to-the consumer, He said the 
import price for ten years past had averaged 8 
cents a pound, and the wholesale price (allowing 
for roasting and shrinkage) 10 cents a pound. But 
the price to the consumer has averaged 20 cents a 
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pound, the better grades selling for 25 to 35 cents 
a pound. To put it moderately, the price of coffee 
doubles between the wholesaler and the consumer. 
Mr. .Srevcken thinks the government might just 
as well have part of that profit as not. A tax on 
coffee, it will be remembered, would be purely a 
revenue tax. There ‘would be ng protection in it. 

This item about coffee recalls the recent remarks 
of Mr. B. F. Yoakum which we quoted last week 
about the cost of things, and who gets the money. 
He told the Farmers’ Educational Union that 
what cost a dollar ten years ago now costs $1.44. 
He complained because the railroads had not been 
able to gather to themselves a comfortable share 
of that difference. Most prices had increased, but 
railroad charges, he said, had been reduced. If 
the railroads could now get, Mr. Yoakum said, 
the rates they got in 1898, their annual earnings 
would be increased by $240,000,000. He sighed for 
those millions: the railroads hadn’t got them; 


neither had the consumer. He said: 


The Florida farmer receives $2.25 for a bushel of 
green beans, the railroad gets 50 cents for the eight- 
hundred-mile haul to New York, and the consumer 
pays $6.40 for this same bushel of beans. There is 
35 per cent. for the grower, 8 per cent. for the carrier, 
and 57 per cent. for the dealer. This is not a fair 
division. 

The Springfield Republican, stirred by this, 
gives some next-door information about a Florida 
orange-grower who received this last season about 
50 cents a box for his oranges. The railroads and 
steamers got 55 cents a box for bringing them to 
market, and the consumer paid $4 a box for them. 
But then the dealer in fruit has to take the chance 
of the fruit spoiling, and that is a big risk. 

In a great many manufactured articles the dis- 
count to the trade is fifty or sixty per cent. off 
the list price. 

If the pockets of the middleman were turned in- 
side out we would doubtless get a new insight into 
the cost of living. If the middlemen are not all 
rich it must be because there are too many of 
them, and because we buy so much service from 
them. If every householder or flat-dweller went 
to market every morning with a basket on his arm 
(or hers) and bought the supplies for the day, it 
would make a difference in the cost of food. But 
that’s not fashionable any more in great cities, nor 
possible, to tell the truth. To get his food and all 
his goods to the consumer in a town like New 
York is undoubtedly expensive. Nevertheless, the 
price of most things seems to increase enormously 
in the hands of the middleman. He does not save 
us time and bother for nothing. 


La Follette on Rates 

It would be interesting to hear what Senator 
La Fouierre might have to say about middlemen 
and their profits, but his specialty is railroad rates, 
and he discussed them at length in the Senate on 
May 25th. Arguing in favor of the CumMINs 
amendment to the railway bill which seeks to pro- 
hibit carriers from advancing rates until the in- 
creases have been approved by the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, he admitted that his purpose 
was to prove that present rates were not low, but 
high. Since January 1st, he said, rates had been 
increased as follows: . 

On wool from St. Louis and Duluth to New York 
had increased 17 and 18 per cent.; on grain and 
grain products, domestic, from St. Louis to New York, 
18 per cent., and from Chicago to New York, 30 per 
cent.; fresh meats, from Missouri River points to 
Chicago, 16 per cent.; Missouri River points to Kast 
St. Louis, 23 per cent.; and the rates on horses and 
mules, between St. Paul and La Crosse, 10 per cent. 


Out of a table of rates to go into effect June 1st 
he cited these: 

Agricultural implements, Chicago to St. Paul, 135% 
per cent.; brick, St. Paul to Chicago, 16 2-3 per cent. ; 
cement, St. Paul to Chicago, 25 per cent.; harness 
(C. L.), St. Paul to Chicago, 15 per cent.; hides, 
green salt, St. Paul to Chicago, 24.3 per cent.; paints, 
Chicago to St. Paul, 15.4 per cent.; wagons, Lake 
City, Minnesota, to St. Louis, 14.4 per cent.; wool, St. 
Paul to Chicago, 15 per cent. 


These increases are doubtless due to the in- 
ereased cost of transportation consequent on the 
rise in wages, which, in turn, is a consequence 
of the high cost of living. It should be observed, 
in justice to the railroads, that these increases 
follow the rise in the cost of living. They cannot 
be included in the causes of it. They seem to 
modify Mr. YoaKum’s claim that railroad charges 
are about the only elements in cost that have not 
advanced, but they leave unaffected his general 
contention that railroad charges play only a minor 


part in making the price that the consumer has to 


pay for what he buys. 
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Clean Money 

Experiments in laundering United States money to 
rid it of dirt and microbes have been so successful 
that Secretary Mac VeaGu to-day authorized the con- 
struction of a special machine to accomplish the work. 
—Washington Dispatch, 


Current efforts to launder the money-makers 
are also earnest and hopeful. Prospects are good 
for a millennial season when only purified currency 
will be handed about by pure hands. 

There are scoffers who croak, “ And not much of 
that!” but there are always scoffers. 


A Ban on Heavy Weights 

Our sporting neighbor, the Republican, of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, cannot see its way to 
countenance the Jerrries-JouNson fight, and de- 
plores the stir that is made about it. It finds that 
it is the great heavy-weight contests alone that 
“focus the attention of the whole world,” and it 
proposes to restrict by law all money-making pugi- 
listic contests to combatants weighing, when 
stripped for the ring, not more than one hundred 
and forty pounds. Such a limitation, it thinks, 
would be “justified in morals and expediency by 
the utterly extravagant attention which the heavy- 
weight battles command from the general public; 
and as for the constitutionality of such a restric- 
tion, it ought to be warranted by the police powers 
which every incorporated community in this 
country enjoys.” The limitation, it is disposed 
to predict, “ would kill the prize-fighting nuisance 
in America, in so far as it is ‘a serious menace to 
public morals and the maintenance of public 
order.” 

The suggestion is interesting, but if it can be 
carried out in its application to prize fights there 
is a much larger field awaiting it, where its en- 
forcement will give infinitely more relief. Abolish 
the heary-weight navies! Limit war-ships to the 
size they had reached before the troublesome, 
eostly,; and useless invention of Dreadnoughts. 
That would really be worth while. The Senate 
voted last week for two battleships to cost with 
their armament twelve and a half millions apiece. 
We used to get very nice war-ships, as good as any 
in the market, for two or three millions each. 
That was before the naval world went crazy about 
heavy-weight fighting.- 


We Might Name It Now 
The Proposed Midblock Avenue.—The Evening Post. 
It would be extremely expensive to cut it 
through, but it wouldn’t cost anything to name it. 
The naming of it might be made an incident of the 
reception that we are to give this month to our 
distinguished fellow citizen who is coming home 
from foreign parts. “ Midblock Avenue” does not 
sound very well even as a proposition. 


The Princeton Windfall 

The Wyman bequest to the Princeton Graduate 
School has shrunk in estimation since its first 
announcement from about ten millions to about 
four, but even four millions seems an ample pro- 
vision for the purpose. It is hoped that these 
timely funds will spread like oil over the troubled 
waters of Princeton. Mr. Wyman, of Salem, the 
acquisitive decedent and testator, was an acquain- 
tance of Dean West, and made him a trustee of 
his bequest. What effect, if any, that will have 
upon the Princeton situation it is not for outsiders 
to surmise. The testator’s purpose was to provide 
for an institution that shall “turn out men who 
will become a force in the nation.” It is a purpose 
that would naturally be attractive to a testator, 
but one whereof the accomplishment is particularly 
difficult to insure. No educational machinery can 
be depended upon to turn out such men, but we 
may hope, at least, that all the Princeton authori- 
ties may be able to agree as to what sort of ma- 
chinery has the best chance to do it. 


The Inebriates Bill 

Mayor Gaynor has signed the Grapy-Ler. bill 
that permits a provision to be made by the city of 
New York for the treatment of drunkenness by 
modern methods. We presume the Governor, also, 
will sign the bill. It will then rest with the Board 
of Estimate to determine whether it is worth while 
to spend the money to carry out the bill’s provi- 
sions, which call for the appointment by the Mayor 
(if authorized by the Board of Estimate) of a 
Board of Inebriety, to consist of five members, 
who shall serve without pay, and who shall have 
power to buy a site for a hospital and industrial 
colony for the cure of inebriates, within or without 
the city of New York. We presume that the 
general purposes of the authors of the bill were 
set forth in the address made last week at St. 
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Louis at the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, by Assistant-Secretary Burritt, of the 
State Charities Aid Association of New York. 
We find him quoted as saying: 


The almost universal practice of treating drunken- 
ness solely as a penal problem with no medical aspect, 
and of fining persons convicted of public intoxication 
a small amount and sentencing them to imprisonment 
for from three to ten days, is of no use whatever, 
either so far as the individual or as society is con- 
cerned. The problem should be treated as a medical 
problem with penal aspects, rather than a _ penal 
problem with no medical aspects. The following plan 
for dealing with the whole problem is proposed: 

(1) A more adequate system of identification of 
eases of alcoholism in order to sift out the “ rounder.” 

(2) A graded series of remedies, including release 
of first offenders without their appearance in court, 
and a greatly extended use of probation and suspended 
sentence. 

(3). The use of fines to be paid in instalments, and 
the abolition of the practice of fining a man after he 
has spent his last cent on a spree, and then committing 
him to a penal institution for the want of money to 
pay his fine. 

(4) Provision for commitment of chronic drunkards 
upon proper medical certification without the neces- 
sity of being arrested for public intoxication and haled 
before a court. This commitment should follow the 
analogy of commitment of insane persons. - 

(5) The development of farm and hospital colonies 
to which habitual alcoholics can be committed, and 
where they can be given abundance of healthful out-of- 
door work and medical care. 


There are in New York some very competent 
experts in inebriety, and an admirable Board of 
Inebriety could undoubtedly be selected. To do 
what they would want to do would cost a consider- 
able amount of money. But our present method 
of dealing with inebriates is expensive without 
being effective. If the new method was effective 
it would probably prove economical, and it would 
be an enormous relief to many families that have, 
or will have, the problem of inebriety on their 
hands, without the means, the knowledge, or the 
authority to deal with it. 


Slighted Talent 

A New York East Side liquor-dealer and his 
son were found guilty, last week, of selling whiskey 
adulterated with wood alcohol, and were fined, 
respectively, one hundred and fifty and one hun- 
dred dollars. The paper says that other cases 
came up, but “were put over, as it is expected 
that the United States Government will take some 
action against the wholesalers who sold the poison 
to the retailers.” 

What remarkable things do happen, to be sure! 
Why should not. folks who sell wood alcohol as a 
beverage enjoy the privilege of being tried for 
murder? Members of the Borata family in active 
practice would have felt slighted if on detection 
they had been fined a hundred dollars. Deaths 
and failure of eyesight had come, it seems, of 
these wood-alechol potations before attention was 
drawn to them. 


‘ 


Sunday Afternoon Baseball 


On May 24th the New York State Senate voted, 


17 to 28, against a bill which had passed the 
Assembly, and which would have permitted 
baseball on Sundays by amateurs, between 3.30 
and 6.30 o’clock, provided no admission was 
charged. 

The Sunday basebail issue is one of the practical 
questions of the day. In this State there is an 
immense amount of informal, unadvertised Sun- 
day baseball every Sunday afternoon on vacant 
lots and public playgrounds. In and near this 
city it is a prevailing employment for boys not 
otherwise occupied, and very few persons, we 
judge, who have examined into its conditions and 
effects would wish to stop it. Possibly the char- 
acter of this form of Sunday recreation would be 
changed for the worse if it was formally author- 
ized by law. As to that we cannot offer an opinion, 
but the game as now played does not seem to 
offend public sentiment, and the prospect is rather 
for enlargement of public liberties in this respect 
than for restriction. 

In Boston, the papers report, Mayor FirzGeraLp 
has come out flatfooted for Sunday baseball— 
amateur and_ professional, pay-as-you-enter or 
otherwise—and will submit to the Legislature a 
bill embodying his views. It is possible that a 
majority of the Boston voters are now Roman 
Catholic, and the Catholic tradition is more liberal 
in the matter of Sunday afternoon sports than the 
tradition that runs back to the Puritans. Arch- 
bishop O’ConNELL’s views about the Boston Sun- 
day ‘will be interesting, and may not correspond 
with the Mayor’s. The Archbishop is not a blind 
admirer of “ Honey Firz.” 

In Milwaukee, Mr. Semen, the Socialist Mayor, 
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has been discussing Sunday baseball with the 


Ministerial Association. Milwaukee is a very 
German city, and they seem to have Sunday base- 
ball there with all privileges, for when the Mayor 
said that a boy with a baseball ticket would shun 
saloons, a minister retorted that intoxicants were 
sold on the ball-grounds. 


“They'll manage to drink somehow,” declared the 
preacher. 

“Then it is up to you,” replied the Mayor, “ to 
cultivate and develop a better taste.” 


Effective Punishment 

Frank Martusek, a pickpocket, escaped from 
justice in St. Louis thirteen years ago, and spent 
those years in Europe, working at his profession, 
and spending a large part of his time in various 
European prisons. He came home last week in 
charge of detectives. His large experience of the 
inside of prisons qualifies him to speak as an 
expert about prison methods. In recounting his 
adventures in Europe, he said—we quote the 
Evening Post :— 

I worked through England and pretty much all over 
Europe. I was picked up several times, but they 
never learned who < was. The Rome police had me 
one time; the Cairo authorities had me; [ served time 
in France; a few sentences in England; and in Germany 
they made me do five years just for picking pockets, 
and all [ got was twenty thousand marks. I| tell you 
I’d much rather do twelve years here than have to do 
those five years over again in Germany. 

It was five years of solitary confinement, and not 
once in the first three years was [ ever out of my 
cell. During all those three years [ had to wear a 
mask. In the whole bit I didn’t get more than four 
pounds of meat. For six months I had almost no 
clothes. Once I had to go on bread and water for ten 
days for no other reason than that I asked for a 
library book, for 1 feared [ would go mad if I couldn’t 
get something to take my mind off the treatment I 
was getting 

That kind of treatment doesn’t make a man reform. 
It makes him vicious, and makes him want to get even 
when he gets out. 

In the French prisons they gave me fair treatment. 
I got some hard deals in England, though. In one 
place they made me sleep on a cold floor for fourteen 
days without clothes. 


The German treatment was severe. One 
trembles to think what American newspapers 
would make of it if such measures were tried 
here. But Frank said, toward the close of his 
remarks: 

I’m never going to take another dishonest dollar in 
my life. J wouldn’t go through five years again like 
those I spent in prison in Berlin for all the dishonest 
money in the world, 


The most important end of punishment is cure. 
It would be interesting to know whether the Ber- 
lin methods are as effective to that end as Matu- 
SEK’s testimony would imply. 


Jury Duty 

An acquaintance of the WEEKLY has been called 
five times within ten years to serve as juryman. 
The first four times the civil court claimed him 
for a fortnight each time. The last time he was 
summoned to the criminal court, and then his 
service was four or five weeks. [His income when 
he is working for his own benefit is about four 
dollars a day, when he works for the people it is 
two dollars a day—provided he is in actual service 
on a jury, but when summoned to jury duty he 
must report and answer to roll-call at 10.30 and 2 
daily, whether he actually serves or not. If he 
reports and does not serve he gets nothing. His 
last term of service cost him more than half his 
income for a month. No reform is nearer the 
heart of President Tarr than the shortening of 
the law’s delays. When we think of the sufferers 
by those delays let us by no means forget the 


jurymen. 


Coming Revaluations 

We are now witnessing the dawn of a day whien 
there will be a universal revaluation of men and of 
affairs.—Wooprow WILSON. 


Men to count for more and property for less, per- 
haps! In the present generation the great men 
have been the captains of industry and the giants 
of finance, and yet the most conspicuous Amer- 
ican and the most influential is neither one nor 
the other. The disposition seems to be growing 
to value men not by what they have got or can 
acquire, but by what they can do with it. And 
it is noticed that they can acquire great power 
without much money. A great man begins again 
to look bigger to us than a great fortune, a good 
man better than a good property. There is an 
inerease of interest in human beings as compared 
with ‘material things. 








What: We ‘Lack 


To the largest city in the. world came one day an 
old man, and in the very main street opened a dingy 
little shop. The glass of the single window was 
dusty and streaked with last summer’s rain, but he 
did not stop to clean it before he spread out on the 
shelf inside the most fantastic lot: of odds and scraps 
that. any citizen had ever. seen. There were right- 
hand gloves and left-hand overshoes; hatpins, no two 
alike; frames of parasols in one place and covers. in 
another; bags without handles and handles without 
bags; a dish of buttons various as sea-beach pebbles; 
a box of ferules and a bundle of canes; unstrung 
pearls and jewelled clasps; new works for watches; 
single sleeve-buttons and earrings. . Inside the 
jumble was greater. In the crowded little shop coats 
were displayed without trousers and skirts without 
jackets, assorted velvet for patches, high red heels 
for slippers, wigs and mustaches, masks and mir- 
rors, hobnailed boots and velvet gloves, the ermine 
lining for an imperial mantle, and bags of down for 
rich men’s pillows. On the shelves, chair-legs, door- 
knobs, small corks and big bottles, rusty keys and 
wrenched-off locks, trunk-handles and lidless boxes 
were piled at random. There were even teeth for 
those to whom heaven sends nuts. The silent old pro- 
prietor, being directly questioned, admitted that he 
undertook to supply vacant cradles with babies, and 
dislodged kings with thrones. For a fortnight or 
more, any one who stood in the low doorway could 
see him pottering about noiselessly in felt slippers, 
arranging the confusion to his mind, and disappearing 
now and again through the ground-glass door at the 
back of the shop, but never for long. At last, one 
morning, the curious passers-by noted that his sign 
was hung out—a dingy old board it was, weather- 
beaten like the shop-front and the shopkeeper. In 
tarnished gold lettering, small and misshapen, it read: 
Wuat You Lack. The passers smiled, shrugged, 
and did not stop; but later in the day a maid-servant 
ran in for a window-bolt, another came for three 
bay-leaves and a spoonful of orange-flower water, and 
a third for a needle’s length of silver thread to darn 
a rent in her mistress’s ball-gown before it should 
be seen. Gradually the neighborhood grew into the 
habit of going there for oddments and deficiencies, 
though it happened that no two strangers were ever 
seen in the shop at once. Certainly it was service- 
able. No one came away unsatisfied. A newspaper 
man, passing one afternoon, smiled a little angrily 
and then turned in on a sudden impulse. He lacked, 
he said, enjoyment. That, said the master of the 
place, opening the door and going through, was for 
the back office. If any customer had. been in the shop, 
he would have heard the murmur of the two un- 
excited voices, and then seen against the ground 
glass a bent shadow, writing and writing. When the 
man came out and paid his fee, he touched his inside 
pocket. “It will not sell,” he said, “but while I 
wrote, I was a demigod.” Dawn was pearly in the 
gray street as he stepped out. ‘ Mine is a day-and- 
night business,” said the old man. The rumor of it 
spread through the city. Women, young and lovely, 
were said to have stopped their carriages and entered 
in quest of a serious interest, a great passion, a hus- 
band’s respect. Elderly men had stepped in at twi- 
light, to buy an appetite, a child’s affection, or twenty- 
four hours’ respite from care; young men had. knocked 
at midnight, calling, one for a will, another for a 
callous conscience, a third for his false love. The 
name of a certain man was freely handed about as 
having gone secretly and in great haste to buy honor, 
finding himself bankrupt of it overnight. A young 
poet, it was whispered, had bought his fame there, 
with a check in four figures. Every one was agog. 
Every one was primed with details, every one was 
eredulous. They said that one could buy youth there, 
if rich enough; that one could buy love. After the 
old man was gone they said that every single person 
in the vast city had been to the dim little shop. to 
buy something or other which he lacked. ‘The old man 
went away as suddenly as he came, and no one knew 
where or when. The front door stood open, the glass 
door stood open, and in the dusty sunlight the two 
little mean rooms lay cobwebbed and vacant. 

How poor then felt the men of -that city, we all 
know. We all know how shabby and incomplete our 
lives ean be, lacking just the crown and flower of 
some particular desire. We miss the bolt that would 
hold the rickety vehicle together, the card that would 
finish the last gable of the house of ecards. Not till 
the old man comes back, or till we can loot the moon, 
where all lost things lie, may any life count on the 
completion of the full-orbed and perfect chrysolite. 

So we must piece it out as best we may with odd 
shoes, tattered finery, and half-empty hearts. Those 
are rich who have the shining half: those princes 
who have an unmated good. We are beggars all, and 
the wise man is he who simply accepts that. “ Nothing 
is better for a young person than an unrequited love,” 
said a philosopher once. “If I can’t have a new doll, 
anyway [ ean wish for one,” said a dear little con- 
tented girl. If we can’t be good, at least we can 
wish to be, and the wishing, comes even to fulfilment 
at times, as it did for Max BEERBOHM’s Happy Hypo- 
crite. Nothing is so comfortable as a recognized want, 
if we will only admit the comical fact; nothing so 
missed when it suddenly stops. Our old pains are our 
sweetest friends, our familiar needs our kindliest 
fellow travellers. We should not know ourselves with- 





‘to the present condition of the_ patient. 
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out them. They, make us-neighborly, they impart, the 
grace of solitude, these things that we have not. They 
open a field to human kindness. They enforce char- 
ity; and by the loneliness they impose at. times they 
teach us to respect another’s aloofness of spirit. 

The soul aloof is: the soul full-fed; it has its own 
secrets, its own strength. It is poor and yet rich. 
Whatever it may lack, it has yet itself, and is suffi- 
cient. Then it forgets to want, and begins to enjoy. 
The only secret of this life’s good is’ to set one’s 
wants below one’s possessions. It is a simple frac- 
tion: “tsMction “To reduce the denominator is the same 
as increasing the numerator: to ask less is as 
good as to get more. To ask a grain of sand and a 
wild flower was, for BLAKE, to get. the world and 
heaven to boot, to grasp infinity, and to know eternity. 
What we lack, and gan do without, is the world over- 
come. What we lack, and rise upward to attain, is 
the Kingdom of Heaven. By the things we have not 
we touch the life eternal. - 





Correspondence 
FAIR PROTECTION OR REVENUE ONLY? 


Jacksonvitte, Iut., May 9, roto. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r,—Definiteness is desirable in the present condi- 
tion of public thought on the tariff question. 

Senator. Bristow of Kansas, an insurgent Repub- 
lican, declared in the Senate last July that he was 
“for protective tariff equal to the difference in cost of 
production here and abroad, and applying that rule to 
every product of human. labor.” 

State Senator. Hodges of: Kansas, who is to-be the 
Democratic candidate for Governor, declared before 
the assembled Democrats of that State last week, that 
he was “ for a tariff on luxuries and for revenue only.” 

Senator Beveridge, in his Indianapolis speech, de- 
clared that “a tariff less than the difference between 
the cost of production here and abroad is unjust to the 
American laborer.” 

Governor Marshall, of the same State, just a short 
time: afterwards, declared himself for a “ tariff for 
revenue only.” 

Senator Cummins of Iowa stated in the Senate de- 
hate last July that “the ‘Payne-Aldrich bill was in- 
finitely better than any bill framed on the principle 
of a tariff for revenue only.” 

The Iowa Democratic convention of 1909 declared 
for “tariff for revenue only.” 

Here, are three. States—Kansas, Indiana, and Iowa— 
in which the “insurgent” Republican position is 
clearly stated, as against the Democratic position in 
each State. And, in addition, Governor Folk of Mis- 
souri declares against a tariff commission to inquire 
into the “difference in cost of production here and 
abroad,” which means that he ignores that element in 
making a tariff—a_ perfectly consistent position for one 
to take, who opposes protection, and is for “ revenue 
only.” 

President Taft favors a tariff commission, for the 
purpose, no doubt, of ascertaining whether the Payne 
act complies with the Republican-platform measure of 
protection. 

Now these differences make a clear. issue between 
those who favor a fair protective tariff and those who 
want no protection but are for tariff for ‘“ revenue 
only.” 

Which side is HARPER’s WEEKLY on? 

T an, ‘sir, 
JAs, H. DANSKIN. 


HArPER’s WEEKLY wants the remedy best adapted 
It is the 
business: of “fair protection ” to bring us to “ revenue 
only.” “Fair protection,’ if we could get it, would 
be an enormous improvement on what we‘ have now. 
Give us diminishing protection, but, above all, give us 
something that, will take; the tariff out of politics and 
out of business.—EpIrTor. . 


OUT. TO BUST UP PROHIBITION 
Riveruead, L. 1., May 16, Toro. 
T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
The enclosed may interest you. 
T am, sir, 
WitrtAmM A. WASSON. 


“The enclosed” is Mr. Wasson’s letter to Bishop 
Burgess resigning the rectorship of Grace Church in 
Riverhead, in’ order to devote himself to a work of 
which he says: . : 

“The supreme immorality that confronts and 
threatens the Christian Church in this country is that 
which masques and misreports itself under the guise of 
that noble word, Temperance. The .prohibition move- 
ment is-more dangerous than commercialism; for the 
latter, at least, makes no pretence. If it demoralizes, 
it does not deceive. The poisonous influence of this 
humbug ‘Temperance’ is more dangerous than that 
of drunkenness; for the latter is seen and loathed for 
what it is; whereas the prohibition propaganda parades 
in the livery of heaven. 

“This spurious ‘Temperance’ slurs, not always 
covertly, our Lord Jesus Christ. because. in His own 
words, He came ‘drinking. A copy of the Prohi- 
bitionist, the official organ of the National Prohibition 
party, is before me, containing an editorial in this very 
strain, the gist of which is that if Jesus did drink wine. 
He was ignorant of what He was doing, ignorant of the 
fact that He was setting a bad example to all future 
ages! Jesus Christ must sit at the feet of these blas- 
phemers to take lessons in good morals! And these 
modern scribes and pharisees have the brazen nerve to 
call themselves Christians! 

“ The moral influence of this tyrannical, unscriptural, 
and un-Christian prohibition propaganda is wholly and 
many-sidedly bad. While the masses of its adherents 
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are, no doubt, sincere and honest, its protagonists, as a 
class, assault all who differ from them with savage and 
venomous ferocity. . They admit no difference in judg- 
ment. Even to question their wisdom argues’ moral 
depravity. In addition, they slander and falsify. They 
browbeat. They set wicked traps to entice to sin. 
Where they prevail, there begins an orgy of hypocrisy 
and lawbreaking; and the last state of the community 
is worse than the first.” 


We are in general accord with what Mr. Wasson 
says above; nevertheless, we would have him more 
patient with the prohibitionists than he seems inclined 
to be. They cannot win, or if they. do, they cannot 
hold their winnings, because their doctrine is wrong. 
We agree with Mr. Wasson that it is based on concep- 
tions that do not accord with the Christian theory: of 
the reformation of man. We agree with him, too, that 
it works badly in practice. Nevertheless, rum needs a 


lot of fighting, even more, as we see it, than the - 


prohibitionists do, because prohibition will perish of 
its own folly, but rum won’t. Mr. Wasson’s new em- 
ployment should be, we think, not so much to smash 
the prohibitionists as to get better sense into them, and 
persuade them to wiser views and better methods than 
they are wont to use in combating alcohol and re- 
stricting its use.—Eprror. 


SCARED BY THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


Cuicaco, Itu., March 10, 1910 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have been much amused at the tolerant and 
pleasing way you remark on occurrences of the Roman 
Church, viz., Bishop McFaul of New Jersey. He 
should, like Davy Crockett, “be sure he’s right before 
he goes ahead.” In the view of the Divine Law, the 
starting forth of a cause and reaping an effect, the 
Roman Church would be wiped out of existence, were 
it not that the will 6f man can hold out against God, 
for example the drunkards, murderers, ete., but not 
for always. Were it not for the body of Jesuits, who 
have to study and practise for fourteen years to know 
how to project thought in unison, who treat people to 
come to them, or do as they wish—they are the great- 
est hypnotists in the world. 

In my opinion they have treated Roosevelt and 
Taft; in proof look at the increase of their num- 
bers since. Nearly 23,000,000. . “ Eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty.” The Roman Church’s eternal 
vigilance means domination and tyranny. 

If the spirit of God was in it, would the Latin coun- 
tries not be more in accord with its teachings of 
Christ? France has asserted herself. If you have not, 
please read a book by Rev. Arthur Galton, of England, 
who is well informed. His book is entitled The Church 
and Stateein France, wherein the Church objected to 
teaching the masses to read and write because opposed 
to the will of God. Could anything be niore diabolical ? 
One man asked a bishop if God would be displeased 
if one learned to learn that two and two made four. 

Bishop Hare wrote that he could not get one cent 
for his schools in Dakota, but the Roman Church had 
a large appropriation. 

In my opinion they are trying to get control of the 
country in every way. Already Chicago is full of 
them. Churches being built. galore. Postmen and 
postmasters at the substations, some of them wearing 
enormous Masonic emblems, but of course they are only 
pseudo-Masons, as they are taken in at the rate of fifty 
per day, and in true Masonry only about half a dozen 
can enter, as it takes time. 

A man recently lectured on Joan d’Are, and in it 
referred to the Roman Church roasting her at the 
stake, ete. Now he is forbidden the use of Orchestra 
Hall, which he rented. You know nothing in New York 
of Catholics compared to Chicago. It riots with the 
lowest classes which have come in hordes to give Sarto 
power here. It is terrible. Nothing Christ-like in 
Roman Church. They dominate their members, with 
superstition in the name of religion. I can tell you 
things that will make you shudder. If Protestants 
are only watchful as the Roman Church is, it will 
meet with a Waterloo sooner or later. Their object is 
to convert the human race into human machines so 
they can control them. If one progresses, it is in spite 
of the Church, not because of it. 

God help this country if the opposing element are 


' not vigilant. If I had the time could tell you things 


that would rouse you. 
I an, sir, M. B. 


How fervent you are! If the Jesuits treated Roose- 
velt, you must admit he broke the spell that time in 
Rome. 

About the Latin countries—do you lay the French- 
ness of the Frénch, and the deviltries of some Italians, 
Sicilians, and Spaniards all to the Roman Catholic 
Church? We are uncertain how far the peculiarities 
of the Latin countries are due to their being Catholic, 
and how far to their being Latin. 

Don’t you overrate the hypnotic talent of the 
Jesuits? Some of the old-time Protestant revivalists 
and camp-meeting preachers had excellent abilities in 
that way. ‘ 

You show very little consideration for our feelings 
in your allusion to the burning of Joan of Are by the 
Roman Chureh. Our folks were Catholics at that time 
(1431) and English too, sad to say, and probably they 
were as much to blame as anybody, and we are glad 
your Chicago friend couldn’t hire a hall in which to 
expose the old-time indiscretions of our family. 

We are interested in your theory that Italians come 
in hordes to Chicago to give the Pope power there. 
Please don’t tell us anything else to make us shudder 
until we have finished quaking at that. 

If you are afraid of the Roman Catholics do all you 
ean to Christianize the world on the Protestant plan 
or some other plan that you like. But don’t waste your 
strength in fanatical and credulous denunciation of 
Catholics and efforts to harm their Church. Free and 
tolerant competition in religious work seems useful, 
but campaigns of calumny do nobody any good.— 
EpITOoR. : 
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UNCLE SAM: “SAY, BONEHEAD, YOU’RE TRYING TO HOLD THIS UP AND IM GOING TO 
PUSH IT DOWN—IF YOU VALUE YOUR ANATOMY JUST SHIFT YOUR POSITION A TRIFLE” 








DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 



























The firing of minute-guns in St. James’s The gun-carriage bearing the body of King Edward passing through the gate 
Park, London, by detachments of the of the Horse Guards into Whitehall. King George V. appears at the extreme 
Royal Horse Artillery, for the late King right of the photograph, behind the detachment of Yeomen of the Guard 


























King George V., in an admiral’s uniform, and his eldest son Prince 
Edward, Duke of Cornwall, the heir-apparent, following the gun-carriage 


FROM FATHER TO SON 





The Garter King at Arms proclaiming King George at St. James’s Palace, 
London. At his side stands the Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl Marshal 


ON ENGLAND’S THRONE 
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The funeral procession leaving Windsor Castle for St George’s Escorting the King’s body from Westminster Hall to Paddington 
Chapel, Windsor, where the interment took place. The body Station, from which it was conveyed to Windsor. The gun- 
appears upon the gun-carriage in the centre of the picture carriage with the body appears almost over the laurel wreath 


























k Bearing the body up the stairs of St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. King George, The King’s horse, with its owner’s boots, spurred 
escorting Queen Alexandra, appears immediately behind the gun-carriage, followed and reversed, following in the funeral procession, 
by the Kaiser with Queen Mary and the little Duke of Cornwall (Prince Edward) and the King’s favorite dog Caesar, led by a gillie 























King George, walking between the Duke of Connaught (on his left) The gun-carriage conveying the body of the King, 
and the Kaiser, followed by little Prince Edward and the Kings drawn by blue-jackets, passing the statue of the dead 
of Portugal, Spain, Denmark; Greece, Norway, Bulgaria, and Belgium rufer’s mother, Queen Victoria, in the streets of Windsor 


LAYING BRITAINS BELOVED KING TO REST 


Copyright, 1910, by Brown Bres, 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT FOR 


Wasuincton, D. C. 

; OOKING back in retrospect over the 
333 past as one is specifically forbidden 
to do in Hill’s text-book on Rhetoric: 
because one thereby commits two or 
> maybe three grammatical felonies— 
nevertheless doing it, there comes 
home with great distinctness to the 
industrious analyst the conscious- 

"“ ness that this has been a “curious 
winter. It is always winter in Washington until Con- 
gress adjourns. We speak here’ of the winter as be- 
ginning in December when Congress meets in annual 
session, and continue to do so even through the oppres- 
sive, humid days of June, until the lawmakers have 
dispersed to the several places from which they came. 
People here begin to say “ this summer ” the day Con- 
gress goes home; not before. Now, hastily returning 
to our muttons: This has been a curious winter. We 
who have lived through it hope not to see its like for 
a long time. It has been an inconclusive winter en- 
riched with’ a few purple spots. 

Every session of Congress has a distinctive quality 
and distinetive characteristics by which it may be 
remembered. Some sessions are economic and indus- 
trial; others are political and controversial; others are 
featureless in the machine-like regularity with which 
an allotted amount of legislation is carried through 
to a prearranged conclusion; others are “do nothing ” 
Congresses. This session has been a “ muss” from the 
very beginning, and as it has progressed it has become 
more and more fussy and quarrelsome and nervous 
and distempered. ‘There has been a lot of electricity 
in the air and much undisciplined ,manifestation of 
personal feeling and picking and nagging as between 
individuals, In a manner of speaking this may be 
called a “ pin-prick Congress.” 

The “large lucidity of the Washington condition ” 
has hardly ever been ‘n recent years in such a state of 
obscuration. The winter’s work got started off with 
the wrong foot foremost. The niembers of the House 
and Senate did not get a proper rest last summer. 
They went away from here with frazzled nerves after 
enacting a tariff bill which has proved a genuine dis- 
appointment to the whole country. As soon as they 
got to their homes they learned this, and therefore 
did not spend a happy or a peaceful holiday. They 
began explaining right away. They came back here 
at the beginning of last December rather unhappy 
about the immediate past and distinctly concerned 
for the immediate future, the boundary of which was 
marked by the approaching November elections. 
Hardly more than a seore of the members of the 
House but look forward to this ordeal with the most 
active apprehension. They have not been able to keep 
their minds upon or interest themselves in the business 
at hand. 

A man on trial for his political life cannot be ex- 
pected to concern himself deeply with the (to him) 
academic subtleties and perplexities of the long and 
short haul clause of the Interstate Commerce Act. If 
the freight-rate on canned peas shipped from Chicago 
to Spokane is less than it is to Missoula and Montana 
common points, why, that is hard on the pea-eaters of 
Montana who have to pay more for their favorite 
vegetable than do the pea-eaters of Spokane. But, 
nephew of a pickled fish, as they might say in the 
south of Franee, what would you? If (the individual 
member of the House reasons) we put the pea-eaters 
of Spokane and Missoula on a common economic basis 
what good will that do us in our own Congress dis- 
trict in Indiana or Ohio or Minnesota or lowa or 
Wisconsin? Will it help us to prevent the despised 
but hopeful Democrats from taking our jobs away from 
us? Will it make people forget that the woollen sched- 
ule was not revised downward last summer? Will it 
help us to square ourselves with the ultimate consumer ? 

These are real, pressing questions and problems to 
the members of Congress, and outweigh in importance 
and interest any controversies over preserving the 
minerals under publie lands to posterity or fixing 
upon the number of days which the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may be allowed in determining 
whether any given railway rate is reasonable or un- 
reasonable. 

The legislative programme submitted by President 
Taft early in last January has progressed slowly and 
with many haltings and stumblings toward enactment, 
because the minds of the members of Congress were 
preoccupied with questions that were to them more 
immediate, more pressing, and more vital. Their in- 
terest in the pending legislative proposals has been 
consistently languid. The debates, except at intervals, 
have been of the most desultory character. To arouse 
interest in the House a member has had to talk about 
the tariff or about polities. Not politics in the larger 
sense as relating to policies and national administra- 
tion, but district polities, individual politics, the 
growth and meaning and strength of “insurgency ” in 
the Republican party, and whether Mr. Cannon shall 
be deposed as Speaker before the present session ends. 

Look at the captions in the Congressional Record 
for a single week recently while the sundry civil bill 
was under debate in the House: “The Tariff and 
Prices,” “The Payne Tariff Bill,’ “The Aldrich- 
Payne Tariff Bill—Has the Promise of Substantial 
Revision Downward Been Kept?” “ How the Repub- 
lican party will Side-step the Aldrich-Payne Bill,” 
“The Success of the New Tariff Law.” There were 
dozens of others. They show where the minds and 
interests of the members lie. Here is just a taste of 
ene of the speeches: 
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By Edward G. Lowry 


“HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


“You will find*my text in the first to the last cog, 
inclusive, of the drive-wheel of machine polities, and 
if any one should ask you what view I take of po- 
litical machines generativ, tell them they all look 
alike to me—untrustworthy and dangerous. And I 
want to preface my remarks by the innovation of 
reaching my climax, first, in the declaration that 1 
believe that the day ts here when the patriotic spirit 
of the country is such that chosen representatives of 
the people in all positions of trust, from the highest 
to the lowest, are honor-bound to be faithful to the 
interests of public welfare rather than subservient to 
the erack of any party lash. Likewise I want to here 
salute the sovereign freemen of my country who are 
throwing off the yoke of partisanship and demanding 
of public servants that they. shall be faithful to duty 
rather than to polities. 

“ Lest you misconstrue my meaning, I would not be 
understood as an advocate of the elimination of po- 
litical parties. Instead, [ regard them as most neces- 
sary and potent factors in the well-being. of the publie 
service. They serve both as authors and finishers of 
public policy and they furnish most convenient and 
effective means of voicing public sentiment. But when 
party leaders assume the prerogative of dictating 
what shall and shall not be, it is a violation of the 
fundamental principle of popular government, as this 
heneficence must come from the voters up rather than 
from the bosses down. Hence we have both whole- 
some and unwholesome policies and_ politics, and 
while my observations on the pending bill may not be 
entirely pertinent to it, I hope to keep sufficiently 
within the rules of debate that you may definitely 
know where T stand on certain phases of this measure 
and on conditions relative to right and wrong methods 
of legislation, as my best judgment leads me to see 
them.” ~ 

That sort of talk is meant to go straight back 
home. It doesn’t concern anybody here, and it doesn’t 
concern anything that is under discussion or econ- 
sideration here. Mr. *Payne’s, Mr. Fordney’s, and the 
other tariff speeches were not intended for eonsump- 
tion in the House where they were delivered. They 
were addressed to the Ultimate Consumer who holds 
in his hand the fate of so many members of Con- 
gress, and they are offered to that “myth” (as 
Senator Lodge called him) as a prayer, a plea, and a 
justification. 

It seems perfectly clear now that the tariff will 
be the overshadowing issue in the coming campaign, 
and will cause an even livelier controversy than in 
the Presidential campaign of two years ago. Every 
Democrat who has spoken on the Tariff Board pro- 
vision in the Sundry Civil Bill has asked why it is 
that if the Aldrich-Payne tariff law is the best one 
ever put on the statute-books by the Republicans, it is 
now necessary to establish a commission to find out 
whether it is good or not. Champ Clark of Missouri 
said that the provision in that bill proposing to 
appropriate $250,000 for the use of the Tariff Board 
should be entitled “a motion to postpone the verdict 
of the people on the Payne-Aldrich-Smoot tariff bill 
to a more convenient season—more convenient to the 
stand-pat leaders.” 

The acute mental distemper which has made Con- 
gress so unhappy this winter and led to so much 
bickering has pervaded the whole of Washington. 
Some sort of a germ seems to have been in the air 
and to have affected everybody. People no longer 
politely discuss or argue in a friendly way questions 
of public interest. Instead, they quarrel and dispute 
and fall out over personalities. Everything has been 
either pro-Somebody or anti-Somebody. It has_be- 
come almost second nature to bite and scratch one’s 
way through daily intercourse. 

The Ballinger-Pinchot episode has_ contributed 
more largely than anything else to this state and 


condition of the Washington mind. It has made 


dining out a menace to one’s peace and reputation 
and dealt another body blow to the nearly lost art 
of polite and agreeable conversation. It has had the 
same disastrous effect on all social intercourse as has 
a prohibition campaign in a small city, and nothing 
has ever surpassed a “ wet” and “dry ” fight in split- 
ting families and breaking up friendships. It has 
been so here that one must either be pro-Ballinger and 
anti-Pinchot, or pro-Pinchot and _ anti-Ballinger. 
Either way you were damned in the opinion of those 
who disagreed with you. If you sat on the fence and 
did not take sides you were either a coward or stupid. 

Formerly dinner-table conversation—indeed, all con- 
versation—naturally gravitated toward the subject of 
Theodore Roosevelt, his personality, his views, his 
daily exploits, and everything that he said, thought, 
and did. He was always the one assured topic. Even 
the weather was relegated to the limbo of things lost 
and forgotten. Now the Ballinger-Pinchot case has 
taken Mr. Roosevelt’s place as a topic. It is not 
nearly so amusing or interesting as he was, and here 
where partisan convictions run high it is not nearly 
so safe a topic for dinner-table discussion. 

Daily the haute monde has gone to the hearings of 
this case before the Congressional Investigating Com- 
mittee as to a play. Women have predominated in 
these audiences in the proportion of eight or ten to 
one. Some of them have followed the developments 
in the case closely and with a _ keen intelligence. 
Others have not, as the one who after attending every 
hearing and seeing Gifford Pinchot’s mother leaving 
the committee-room nudged her companion and whis- 
pered: “There goes Mrs. Ballinger-Pinchot, now. 
Look at her quickly before she gets out.” Much of the 
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SOME FEATURES OF A FUSSY, NERVOUS, AND QUARRELSOME SESSION 





comment and diseussion one hears about the case is 
on a level with that. 

Acrimony has marked the whole winter. It has 
marked the daily proceedings in Congress. It has been 
efpecially marked in the conduct of the Ballinger- 
Pinchot hearings and in the discussion of them out- 
side. Once a woman in the audience sharply reproved 
Senator Nelson for “insulting” one of the counsel 
opposed to Ballinger. On another occasion a witness 
testifying for Mr. Ballinger was hissed by the audience 
heeause of some assextion that he made. Criticism of 
the President has been acrimonious. Criticism of the 
press and of its accounts of what has been going on 
here this winter has been acrimonious. Everybody 
has been as surly and as sore-headed as an old he- 
bear. Mr. Havens, the new member of the House 
from the Rochester (New York) district, coming here 
when the winter was nearly over and with his per- 
ceptions keen and fresh, noted and commented upon 
this in his first speech in the House. Here is what 
he said: 

“Running through the speech of the chairman of 
tlle Committee on Ways and Means, there was a tone 
of hostility to—or, if that is too strong a word, of 
disagreement with—the press. I did not discover that 
he limited it to the Democratic press. He spoke of 
the newspapers, the great press of the country. It 
seems, if I understood him correctly, that in his 
opinion the newspapers of the country sent very inex- 
perienced men to report the hearings of his com- 
mittee; that the editors of the newspapers who are 
now criticising his tariff bill were found by him to 
be ignorant of the details of tariff schedules, and, 
that being so, if I understood correctly the position 
he has taken, they should not now, in his opinion, 
criticise the results. 

“How hard it is sometimes to realize that the in- 
telligent press of the country does represent the coun- 
try’s sentiment! When you find a man, or a party, 
quarrelling with the press of the country, you may be 
pretty sure—there are, perhaps, exceptions, but pretty 
sure—that the press so far as that man or that party 
is concerned, has struck the nail very nearly on the 
head. 

“It is better, if you will permit me to say it, 
gentlemen of the majority—regular gentlemen of the 
majority, I mean—it is better that you should con- 
ceal your quarrels with the press. If you display 
your differences with the press too persistently, some 
one, somewhere, may get a notion that the press ‘1s 
right, and that, of course, at the present time, you 
must avoid. 

“Then there is another thing worth mentioning in 
the debate to which we have listened. The debate 
seems to be quite as warm between the gentlemen of 
the Republican party themselves as it is anywhere 
else. The speech of Mr. Fordney seemed to be almost 
wholly a debate with Senator Beveridge; and the 
speech of Mr. Payne was devoted, largely, was it not, 
to answering the Senators from Iowa? Just think of 
it, regular Republicans quarrelling with Iowa! Is 
Towa no longer Republican—regular Republican—or 
is Iowa regular and some one else irregular? Answer 
these questions as you will, the situation is a most 
interesting one to a Democrat, but particularly so 
to a Democrat who has been here not quite a 
month.” 

Every member of the House and almost every 
Senator is in a state of mind where getting back home 
is the first and strongest of his desires. Mr. Taft, 
it may be supposed, is eager to get away to Beverly 
and secure to himself a little time for a relaxation 
and repose. This has been a difficult and troublesome 
winter for him, and it followed on the heels of a 
difficult and troublesome summer. He has not had 
much breathing time to himself since inauguration 
day. While getting a new administration under way, 
and besieged by office-seekers, he plunged into an extra 
session to revise the tariff. That kept him here 
until the first week in August, and each day brought 
ys trials and perplexities. The Ballinger-Pinchot 
eud broke out and came to public knowledge almost 
immediately after he reached Beverly. That affair 
and the preparation of speeches took up all the time 
at Beverly before Mr. Taft started on his long 
Western trip making speeches and explaining the new 
tariff law. While he was away the so-called “ Crane 
incident” came to a head and caused him more 
annoyance and trouble. 

Then Mr. Taft came down to Washington at the 
beginning of the winter to find the Republicans in both 
branches of Congress disorganized and demoralized 
and split into factions of “ insurgents,” “ near-insur- 
gents,” and “regulars.” His party followers in Con- 
gress were in no position to consider with a single 
mind and press toward enactment the legislation 
which was submitted to them in the form of recom- 
mendations and prepared bills from the White House. 
Meanwhile an investigating committee had been ap- 
pointed and made up of members of both branches of 
Congress to conduct an inquiry into the Ballinger- 
Pinchot case. This meant another distraction. Then 
in March the insurgents made their onset on Speaker 
Cannon and deprived him of a great part of his 
powers. This, of course, made for renewed ill feeling 
among Republicans in the House. The Ballinger- 
Wickersham-Lawler memorandum incident caused an- 
other flurry of criticisms and explanations. All of 
these things have played their part in making “ Let’s 
quit and go home” the most alluring programme sug- 
gested, now that we have come to the humid early 
days of June, 
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THE THREATENED DESTRUCTION BY TIMBER DENUDATION AND FIRE OF THE RECREATION- 
GROUNDS AND THE COMMERCIALLY INVALUABLE WATERSHEDS OF THE EAST, AND THE IMPERATIVE 
NEED FOR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION TO AVERT IT.—THE “APPALACHIAN BILL” AND WHAT IT MEANS 


@ around a table in the City of Wash- 


cigars. Said one of -these to his 
neighbor, in a half-confidential man- 
ner, as if ashamed to admit his igno- 
rance, “ Tell me, will you, what’s all 
this talk in Congress and the papers 
about the Appalachian bill?” 

“The Appalachian bill,” answered his friend—* the 





OT long ago, six men were sitting 


)) ington smoking their after-dinner 


By Will C. Barnes 


In 1907 Congress authorized the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to make a systematic investigation of the 
Southern Appalachian and White Mountain regions, 
and “to report to Congress the advisability of the 
government’s purchasing and setting apart the same 
as a national forest reserve.” 

This investigation was made by the best available 
experts in the country. In transmitting the results 
of this investigation to Congress, the Secretary made 
the following statement: “ Approaching their subject 

from different points 
of view, these men, 











without a single excep- 
tion, have arrived at 
the results which lead 
irresistibly to these 
conclusions, namely, 
that the White Moun- 
tains and the Southern 
Appalachians are of 
vast commercial im- 
portance to the indus- 
tries of the country— 
that both regions are 
encountering well - ad- 
vanced destructive in- 
fluences which, —un- 
checked, will bring 
wide-spread devastation 
to the regions them- 
selves, and ruin to 
many of the industries 
of the country.” 

As a result of further 
study of the question, 
Secretary Wilson. ree- 
ommended that _ the 
government should ac- 
quire. two areas by 
purchase, one in the 
White Mountains, prin- 








A view of Mount Adams, in the White Mountains, showing effect of 
a fire which ran over from King’s Ravine and burned on, and somewhat 
The scrub is now only from 
. three to five feet high, and from three to five inches in diameter 


over, the crest of Durand Ridge. 


Appalachian bill! why—ah—it’s—ah—it’s a bill con- 
cerning the Appalachian region—that’s all. Course 
you know where the Appalachian region is?” 

“Course I don’t, to be strictly honest,” replied his 
interrogator; ‘and: what’s more, I don’t believe you 
do, either. Where is it?” 

“T give it up,” replied the other with a grin; “ let’s 
ask the others, and see how much they don’t know 
about it.” ; : 

The result of the inquiry proved that not one of 
the six had more than a nebulous idea of the subject. 

The Century Dictionary defines “ Appalachian” as 
“pertaining to a system of mountains in eastern 
North America, extending from Cape Gaspé, in the 
Province of Quebec, to Northern Alabama, and divided 
into many ranges bearing separate names. The whole 
system has also been called the Alleghanies, after its 
most extensive division.” 

Further investigation shows that it was called 
“ Appalachian ” by the early Spanish explorers, after a 
now extinct tribe of Indians, the “ Apalachi,” who- 
lived around the vicinity of the St. Marks River in 
Florida. 

The main ranges of the Appalachians are the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire, the Green Mountains 
of Vermont, the Alleghanies of Pennsylvania, the 
Adirondacks of New York, and the Blue Ridge of Vir- 
ginia. Mt. Mitchell, in North Carolina, is the highest 
peak in the entire region, measuring 6,711 feet. It is 
also our highest peak east of the Rockies. The well- 
known Mt. Washington, in New Hampshire, comes 
next with a height of 6,288 feet. It will be. seen, 
therefore, that not only the South, but the entire 
Atlantic seaboard, is interested in this question of the 
preservation of the watershed to this great area. 

Of course it is manifestly impossible that any 
general action could be taken toward reforesting or 
preserving this entire Appalachian area. But there are 
two sections of it which include very little agricultural 
land, and on which the raising of timber is the only 
economical use to which the land can ever be put. In 
these two sections, a majority of the navigable rivers 
of the entire Atlantic seaboard have their heads. In 
both of them are large bodies of virgin timber in 
bem the valuable hardwoods are unusually promi- 
nent. 

A careful and systematic exploration and survey 
of this entire region was begun in 1900 by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Forest Service jointly. The re- 
sults of this work led the Secretary of Agriculture, in 
his annual report of January, 1901, to urge strongly 
the purchase of a large area of this region by the 

Federal government, as the only means of successfully 
meeting the necessities of the case. In his annual 
messages to Congress, both in 1906 and 1907, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called attention to the matter, and 
urged immediate action. “These lands,” he said, 


“because they form a national asset, are as emphatic- 
ally national as the rivers which ‘they feed.” 





cipally in New Hamp- 
shire, aggregating 600,- 
000 acres, and another 
in the Southern Appa- 
lachian region covering 
some 5,000,000 acres, 
these purchases to be 
distributed over the 
area so as to cover the most necessary points on the 
watersheds. A limit of $6 per acre, for the cut-over 
lands in the White Mountains, and $3.50 per acre for 
the lands in the Southern Appalachians, was set by 
the Secretary, as representing the probable cost of 
purchasing them at that time. 

The portion of the Appalachian region which it 
seemed most desirable to protect includes the Blue 
Ridge and Great Smoky Mountains of North and 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Georgia; the Alle- 
ghanies of the two Virginias, and the Cumberland 
Mountains of eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, and 


northern Alabama. Within these limits is to be 
found practically all the remaining virgin stand of the 
timber of this region, especially the hardwoods. But 
in addition to the timber, this area is the fountain- 
head of all the important streams which rise in the 
southern Appalachians. All the water that falls upon 
the slopes of these mountains finds its way to the 
ocean through navigable rivers. Not only are these 
rivers navigable, but they furnish an immense amount 
of water-power, estimated by the geological survey 
to amount to a minimum of about 2,700,000 horse- 
power. 

When one stops to consider the immense develop- 
ment of the South during the last ten years, the value 
of this water-power as a guarantee against a waning 
coal-supply cannot be overestimated. 

To come to a consideration of the White Mountain 
region: The total area covered by these famous hills is 
approximately 2,150,000 acres, but the most important 
part comprises about 700,000 acres, the larger por 
tion of which lies in New Hampshire—only a few 
acres of it are in Maine. It was the belief of the 
advocates of the plan of purchasing these areas, that 
the most vital needs should be immediately cared for 
and further ruin prevented. Meantime it was be- 
lieved that the owners of the surrounding lands would 
see the benefits of such protection and, following the 
good example set by the Federal authorities, take 
some steps to preserve their own lands, 

The economic value of this region as a pleasure 
resort, situated, as it is, in the heart of one of the 
most densely populated portions of the United States, 
is almost immeasurable. But an even more important 
consideration involved in its purchase is that of water 
shed protection. 

Within this territory rise the four most important 
streams of New England. They abound in fine water 
power, only a portion of which is, at the present time, 
utilized. Along the banks of these four streams are 
located manufacturing plants whose total invested 
capital amounts to over $330,000,000; and these con- 
cerns employ over 150,000 persons. The enormous 
destruction of the forest-cover in the White Moun 
tains, ably assisted by the more potent one of 
fire, has already resulted in a very material decrease 
in the flow of these New England streams. So greatly 
has this reduced the efliciency of the power, that most 
of the mills have found it necessary to install steam- 
power to supplement the water-power. 

When the Agricultural Committee of the House was 
investigating this subject, the agent of a certain 
manufacturing company testified that the losses to his 
company from recent floods in the Merrimac River 
amounted to fully $500,000. Jesides this, the uncer 
tainty of the stream-flow had forced them to install a 
steam-plant of ten thousand horse-power, to supple- 
ment the water-power when the low-water periods ar- 
rived. 

Yet, year after year, despite that very grave condi- 
tion, the people of New England have watched unpro- 
testingly the destruction of these watersheds, upon 

















North Sugar Loaf Mountain and Zealand Valley, in the White Mountains, 
showing burned east side of the mountain, once covered by forest 
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which their very industrial life, both present and 
future, depends. The lumberman’s axe and the forest 
fire have had their own way almost without hindrance 
or opposition. 

Of course the chief difliculty involved is the one of 
State lines. These lands lie in different States. New 
Hampshire can hardly be expected to spend money to 
protect the watershed on which depend the industries 
of an adjoining State. Nor can she even be called 
upon to enact Jaws that will put a stop to, or mitigate, 
the destruction. In the Southern Appalachians this 
phase of the matter is even more involved. It is be- 
cause of this difficulty that the Federal government 
must step in and act for the best interest of all con- 
cerned, 

A definite plan having been outlined whereby the 
work might be undertaken, Congress was appealed to, 
by the States most interested. to pass the necessary 
laws. The first measure, introduced during the session 
of 1906, called for the purchase of the lands recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture, setting a 
maximum price to be paid, and surrounding the matter 
with all the necessary safeguards against extortion 
or speculation. A million dollars was appropriated to 
initiate the work, and it was intended that thereafter, 
for nine consecutive years, the sum of two million 
dollars was yearly to be used in purchasing the lands. 
The Senate promptly passed this bill and sent it over 
to the House for its action. There the measure was at- 
tacked as unconstitutional, on the ground that the 
Federal government had no right to purchase lands 
from private owners for such purposes. The fiends 
of the measure pointed to the fact that as fat back 
as 1799, over a century ago, Congress by an act appro- 
priated the sum of $200.000 “to be laid out in the 
purchase of growing or other timber, or of lands on 
which timber is growing... for the future use of 
the Navy.” But to no avail; and the attacks upon 
the measure forced its temporary withdrawal. 

The objectors to the measure agreed that Congress 
had full authority in the premises, if the purpose was 
to preserve a navigable stream from injury. This 
seemed like whipping the devil around the bush; but, 
as the ends sought could be secured under this plan, 




















A desolate scene near the summit of Mount 
Echo in the White Mountains. In a 
single year 84,250 acres of land were 
burned over in the White Mountain region 


the measure was again brought before the House, 
based upon the purchase of the lands “ for the protec- 
tion of the watersheds of navigable streams.” In, spite 
of opposition, the measure passed the House, but 
reached the Senate too late to be acted upon by a con- 
ference committee except by unanimous consent, which 
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In the Southern Appalachian Mountains. A sample of the 
way erosion ruins an area when the forest cover is removed 


was refused. The bill, therefore, was dead for that 
session. 

On July 23d, 1909, Congressman Weeks, of Massa- 
chusetts, reintroduced the bill with several new sec- 
tions framed to meet every possible contingency. After 
a very long and careful investigation of the measure, 
the Agricultural Committee of the House, to which the 
bill was referred, has recently reported it back with 
both a majority and minority report. It is therefore 
squarely before the present Congress for its final action. 
* Perhaps it is not too much to say,” observed the New 
York Sun in a recent editorial, “that if the Weeks 
bill is not passed before the adjournment of Congress, 
the sooner the better, the forests of the White Moun- 
tain watersheds that feed the Connecticut, Merrimac, 
Saco, Androscoggin, and Kennebec will be doomed.” 

During the * conference of Governors” held in the 
White House in May, 1908, the question of the future 
of the Appalachian forest was the key-note to nearly 
all the utterances of the Southern Governors. ‘ We 
have tried,” said Governor Glenn of North Carolina, 
“to protect our great resources as best we could. But 
the States by themselves are helpless. The arm of the 
nation must be used to aid the people. ... Five 
times, representing my State, have I been here in its 
name, knocking at the doors of Congress, and asking 
help. ... Will they wait until all our forests are 
eut down and denuded; until all the lands along our 
rivers are destroyed; until the rivers themselves are 
filled up with mud and gravel? ....” At a dinner 
given by the Governors during the conference, Governor 
Glenn awoke a storm of applause when he remarked: 
“Speaker Cannon said that the New England States 
ought to form a confederation, and the Southern States 
form a confederation and not trouble the Union—that 
confederation and not money from the National Treas- 
ury ought to be the means used to stop this waste and 
destruction. Now, Mr. President, [ cannot answer for 
the New England States, but I can answer for the 
South. We tried confederation once, and we found it 
did not pay.” 

The representative of the Governor of Tennessee, 
speaking on this subject, said: “If the government 
may lawfully expend money to make lands habitable, 
may it not also expend money to keep lands habitable 
that are already inhabited?” It is difficult to imagine 
how the case could have been better stated. 

Comparatively little of the Southern Appalachian 
region is suitable for agriculture. There are a few 
valleys between the higher ranges which are fertile; 
but this grade of land is limited to an area small in 
comparison with the whole. The soil covering on the 
steeper mountainsides is very thin, and of such a 





character that it is easily eroded and carried away by 
floods whenever the forest cover is disturbed. The 
clearing methods employed are wasteful in the ex- 
treme. The timber is seldom utilized to any extent, 
the small trees and underbrush are cut off, and the 
larger trees are simply girdled and left to die where 
they stand. 

The land thus cleared is short-lived. With the re- 
moval of the trees and the breaking up of the soil to 
receive the crop, erosion begins at once. In a very 
few years the land thus cleared is ruined, its fertility 
gone, and its crop-producing value so reduced as to 
make farming upon it unprofitable. To meet this 
condition, another tract. is cleared and the old one 
abandoned. In this manner a continual drain upon 
the forests has been going on all throughout the region. 

Crops raised under such conditions are of extremely 
low value as regards production per acre, and the 
circumstances under which they are raised are such as 
to prove conclusively that this method of agriculture 
represents the poorest possible use to which the land 
may be put. 

The erosive action of the freshets on these moun- 
tainsides when the forest cover has been removed 
is frightful. Each succeeding freshet removes a small 
layer of the thin top soil, and, in a comparatively 
short time, the entire covering is carried off into the 
streams and the land gullied and seamed by the force 
of the waters. Meantime, down at the mouths of the 
rivers into which these many little mountain streams 
empty, the Federal government, in the course of its 
river and harbor improvement work, is annually 
spending millions in dredging this selfsame soil cover- 
ing out of the harbors and river beds! Would it not 
be easier and simpler to begin at the head of the 
stream, and stop the cause? Certainly a man would 
be accounted a fool if, finding a leak in a water-pipe 
in the cellar of his house, he should, instead of going 
to the “cut off” on the outside to stop the flow of the 
water, content himself with baling the cellar out day 
after day. Yet that is about what we are doing at 
the mouths of these rivers—simply baling them out, 
year after year. 

The delay in taking hold of this question will be a 
costly one for the people, for every year the land is 
increasing in value. Kither the State or the nation 
must eventually buy this land for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the regions concerned, and the sooner it is 
done the less it will cost. Regarded merely as a plain 
business proposition, cvery vear’s delay is costing 
somebody an enormous and unnecessary amount of 
money. 

What are we going to do about it? 




















Our modern way of making deserts. A once fertile Appalachian valley covered by white sand washed over it by the heavy floods that result from deforestation 
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W719 GENERAL election in Great Britain, 
gem the opening of a new Parliament, 
and a political crisis always serve 
to bring out a fact of supreme in- 
terest to the dealer in Anglo- 
American “ comparisons ”-—I mean 
the prominence of women, the al- 
together more active and influential 
part they play in the publie life 
of England as compared with that of America. In 
the recent general election—to take that first—wom- 
en fairly abounded. The tremendous rally of “ prop- 
erty” and “society ” that crushed Liberalism in the 
counties owed a very large part of its success to the 
charms and energies of the women. The parson’s wife, 
the squire’s wife, the landlord’s wife, were not one bit 
behind the parson, the squire, and the landlord in 
their active support of “the cause.” They can- 
vassed; they drove traps and motors; they sported 
the party colors as publicly as possible; they visited, 
harangued, and distributed pamphlets; they turned 
their houses into election committee - rooms; they 
smiled benignantly from the platform at every meet- 
ing; they could not have done more for the candi- 
dates of their choice if they had been the candidates 
themselves. A more intensive form of electioneering 
was never cultivated. The agricultural laborer en- 
joved a bewildering month of absolute sovereignty. 
All his social superiors, all the people to whom he 
touched his eap eleven months out of the twelve, now 
clustered round him in humble, suppliance for his 
favors. To be a doubtful voter in any rural con- 
stituency was to be in a state of siege. To be a known 
Radical was to be snubbed and ostracized, to run the 
risk of being turned out of one’s cottage and holding, 
to incur the certainty, if a tradesman, of diminished 
orders. A writer who knows the English country- 
side well described the Liberal defeat in the counties 
as having been due “to organization complete and 
far-reaching enough to take advantage of every chink 
in the law through which money and fear and solicita- 
tion, backed by religion and recommended by liquor, 
could be brought to bear upon poor men unable to 
escape and far too feeble to offer effectual resistance.” 
One must, of course, in this connection remember how 
very largely rural existence in England still revolves 
round the placid feudal centre, how instinctive is* the 
attitude of subordination on the part of the laborers 
and small farmers toward the gentry of the 
neighborhood, how great is the power of ejection and 
dispossession which the leasehold system places in the 
hands of the landlord, and how deeply woven in the 
texture of rural life is the notion that the mistress 
of the “big house” should be the Lady Bountiful, 
if not the Lady Despot, of her district. All this at 
clection-time gives a woman of zeal and intelligence 
a rare opportunity. She knows all within a radius 
of twenty or thirty. miles; she has spent her life 
among them, organizing charities, nursing associa- 
tions, bazars, flower shows, and social entertainments ; 
she has eared for the sick and destitute; she is one 
of the institutions of the neighborhood, and nine times 
out of ten in addition a capable, delightful, warm- 
hearted lady. When, therefore, she takes the field 
as a political canvasser, it is with all the advantages 
hat her wealth and position, her social and philan- 
thropie activities, and the inherent unscrupulousness 
of women in matters of politics can give her. “ Here 
is an example.” says the writer from whom I have 
already quoted, “of the pressure to which’ cottagers 
had to submit at the recent election. _A laborer’s 
wife was visited fifteen times by people of importance 
who lived near her in order to induce her to bring 
over her husband to the Tory cause. Wealthy people 
can be ‘not at home’; a poor man’s house has no 
such protection. To refuse to listen is to give deadly 
offence. Canvassing like this is not the mere sug- 
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gestion of arguments in favor of the cause represented 
by the ecanvasser: it is not even solicitation. It is 
‘ eflagitation.’ 


The Liberal defeat at Swindon (North 
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Wiltshire) was largely due to organized, insistent, and 
protracted persecution of this sort. It is impossible 
to put any restraint upon the tongues of wealthy 
women engaged in the pursuit of votes. Persuasion, 
promises, threats, and calumny are all at their irre- 
sponsible disposal. waves of canvassing 
‘ladies ’.swept over the parts of the town occupied by 
the population of mechanics employed in the railway 
works. Shamelessness in intrusion was a merit. It 
is axiomatic in war that siege must succeed, unless it 
is raised by external attack upon the besieger. In 
Swindon wealth and influence were all on one side. 
Over ninety motors were at the disposal of the Tory 
candidate. Mr. Massie, his opponent, had the use 
of four. The battle was of the rich against the poor, 
and every weapon of which wealth could legally dis- 
pose was used without scruple. I refrain from ad- 
ducing what I have been told of definite promises and 
definite threats used by persons representing themselves 
as the mouthpieces of authority. Orders may pos- 
sibly have been exceeded. The result of the Wilt- 


Successive 


. . . . . . 
shire elections shows convincingly that money, posi- 


tion, and power can be used and have been used to 
construct an engine of compulsion which is practically 
irresistible. Its mechanism will be perfected by the 
experience of the recent election, and the next dis- 
solution will find Tory organization so complete as 
absolutely to defy opposition.” 

All this is very ‘shocking, but unquestionably it 
adds to the enlivenment of politics. Indeed, one of 
the things that make a Presidential election in Amer- 
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To be known as a doubtful voter 
was to be in a state of siege 
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English 
min is that women play so little part in it. In the 
United States polities and society, to the loss of both, 


ica seem a comparatively tame affair to an 


are wholly divorced. There is nothing in America 
that at all resembles the Primrose League, that vast 
body of fashionable women whose electioneering tal- 
ents would stagger, I imagine, the deftest campaign 
manager that America has yet produced. Nor is there 
anything that at all resembles the social earthquake 
that accompanies a general election in Great Britain. 
A. Presidential campaign leaves Fifth Avenue and 
the normal routine of New York life majestically un 
affected. But a dissolution of the British Parlia 
ment makes a desert of the West End and completely 
pulverizes the “season.” If, for instance, as many 
seem to expect, there is another general election in 
June, it is safe to say that London, socially speaking 
will all but cease to exist and that most of the wealth 
and fashion of the metropolis will be fleeing tearfully 
to the country to scramble for votes. No exodus of 


the sort would take place from New York or from 
any other city in America. The lines of polities and 
of society in the United States cross at times, but 
hardly ever merge. How many members of the real 
world, I wonder, are there in America who have o1 
would care to have a relative in Congress? Even at 
the great mass-meetings during a Presidential cam 


paign it is rare to see any considerable number of 
women and rarer still to hear them make a speech, 
while as for canvassing and the arts of petti 
coat politics they know scarcely the alphabet of the 
pastime. Taken as a whole, women in America 
to regard polities as a purely masculine pursuit in 
which they have hardly any desire to take part. | 
am not forgetting that in three or four of the Western 
States they have the right to vote, or that the Pro 


other 


seem 


hibitionists weleome and court their adhesion. or that 
they took an honorable and effective part in the 
anti-slavery agitation, or that of late years they 


lave shown an increasing tendency to intervene in 
municipal elections in opposition to the regular parties 
and on behalf of the independent candidate. sut | 
still think it fairly accurate to say that as a sex, 
and particularly when compared with women in Eng 
land, they stand almost wholly aloof from participa 
tion in national polities. Their suffrage movement, 
for instanee, and their suffrage are flabby 
things by the side of the militant organizations that 
pervade Great Britain, and are balanced and very 
largely neutralized by counter movements promoted 
and maintained by women to them from being 
dragged into the political arena. On the whole, there 
can be little doubt that the American woman, so 
easily dominant in the social life of her country and 
so very much to the forefront of its moral and philan 
thropic endeavors. is in polities a negligible quantity 

Why is this? Partly, no doubt, because there has 
never been in the United States, or at all events 
since the Revolution, anything in the nature of a 
governing class or an oligarchy of rulers and leaders 
In England, on the other hand, there has rarely been 
anything else. And the presence of a governing class, 
of a set of men traditionally associated with the busi 
ness of national administration, though it has certain 


societies 


save 


not 


drawbacks, has at least this redeeming virtue—it 
gives women their chance. However high their posi 


tion in English society, it is not and never can be se 
high as to remove them above the sphere of polities. 


Their sons, brothers. husbands, or fathers are sure 
to be players in the game, and they themselves are 
sure to be something more than spectators. Most 


iKnglishmen of title are born into polities, hear polities 
discussed at their dinner-tables continually, — find 
their drawing-rooms turned into political salons, and 
meet day by day men to whom polities is life. A great 
position in England inevitably carries with it high 
political interests and responsibilities. I do not say 
that they exceed the social and benevolent responsi 
bilities, but they at least equal them. The tradition 
ef playing a part in the government of their couatry 








runs through all that is best in English society, and 
a woman who is born into it and has the intelligence 
to realize its possibilities soon finds herself in pos- 
session of a hobby infinitely more engrossing than 
any ordinary social diversion. To follow with compre- 
hension the ins and outs of the great game; to mingle 
freely and on equal terms with the men in whose 
hands lie the destinies of the British Empire; to be 
their confidante, their adviser, and their encourager ; 
to “manage” them with the kind of deftness that 
only feminine diplomacy can compass; to bring all 
her mental and social resources to the task of for- 
warding the political interests of husband, son, or 
brother; to take part in great decisions and the 
formulation or guidance of momentous policies; to 
help in disentangling the personal clashes and an- 
tagonisms that lie at the root of most political crises 
—all this furnishes a clever Englishwoman with an 
absorbing and many-sided avocation. 

From anything of this kind American women are 
excluded by the unhappy separation of politics from 
society. A Senator’s wife may be a_ considerable 
personage in Washington, but she is so only on the 
condition that she does not interfere in politics. The 
bosses and the machine have between them killed the 
very possibility of a political salon. American women, 
again, as a sex are only drawn toward public affairs 
when some great moral or humanitarian issue is at 
stake. Vague battlings with the railways and the 
trusts do not interest them, and the mercenary at- 
mosphere of most American politics simply revolts 
them. So it is that, as in all republics, women in 
America are forced out of politics. Even in the 
ceremonial side, whether their English sisters cut a 
brilliant figure, their part is distinctly subordinate. 
They are never really initiated into the secrets of the 
game, and they exert little influence over those who 
play it and none whatever over those for whose 
mystification it is played. And both men and women 
prefer to have it so. It is an understood thing that 
polities belong to the masculine department—which 
is, perhaps. one of the reasons why American polities 
is what it is. The problem which a few weeks 
ago was so deeply agitating Knglishwomen — the 
problem of selecting the most vote-fetching costume 
to enhance their election smile and their election 
handshake—is one that never troubles the sex in 
America. Moreover, American politics is a good deal 
of a mystery even to American men, very few of 
whom, unless they are in the business, know what is 
being done behind the scenes, while to women, as to 
nearly all outsiders, it must, I should say, be flatly 
incomprehensible. One could as easily imagine a 
woman to be an authority on tactics and strategy 
as on the operations which Americans exalt by the 
name of politics. Those operations, too, are for the 
most part carried on by men who are not conspicuous 
for their refinement and who do not hesitate to re- 
sort to maneuvres that would sound queerly in a 
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drawing-room. American 
women are too squeamish 
for the emergencies of 
American politics, and 
too sensitive to endure 
what is vulgar in it. 
One comes across, at 
any rate, few women in 
America of a type that is 
by no means rare in Eng- 
and—women who are not 
only keen, but intelligent 
politicians, who make and 
unmake far more men 
than the outside world 
ever realizes, who have 
mastered the whole 
science of “ jobbing,” who 
pull strings with a frank- 
ness and audacity that a 
mere man can but marvel 
at from afar, who read 
the political debates, 
study questions, attend 
meetings, and even wade 
through the newspaper 
editorials, and who, being 
in constant and intimate 
touch with the men who 
are doing things, always 
seem to know to-day 
what the papers will an- 
nounce next week: There 
are half a dozen women, 
for instance, at this mo 
ment who could divulge 














more about the true in- 
wardness of the political 
crisis in Great Britain 
than the ablest news- 
paper editor or the most 
alert M.P., or, indeed, , 

than any one outside the Cabinet itself. These are the 
women who still maintain salons as varied, as brilliant, 
and as influential as were Holland House and Gore 
House sixty or seventy’years ago. The salon is not yet 
in London an extinet power. It has found there, indeed, 
its last, or almost its last, home. In Paris it vanished 
with the Empire, in Germany it never existed, but 
in London it still flourishes, and so long as polities 
and society continue to hang together will go on 
flourishing under the presidency of women who have 
learned the inside of politics as part of their social 
education. Readers of Lady Rose’s Daughter will re- 
member how naturally Mrs. Humphry Ward made 
her heroine move through the world of statesmen and 
diplomats, and how cleverly she gave the impression 
of a salon that was “in the know” of all that was 
worth knowing. Apart altogether from those who 


Successive waves of “ canvassing ladies” swept over the 
parts of the town occupied by the population of mechanics 


take an active part in. the actual.business of govern- 
ment or agitation, who are employed by the govern- 
ment as school, health, workshop, and medical in- 
spectors, and so on, who organized the women of the 
working-classes into trade-unions, who sit, to the num- 
ber of some two or three thousands, on boards of 
guardians, district. councils, and county council edu- 
cation committees, who are appointed to serve on 
royal commissions, and who are militant suffragettes— 
apart from all these, the influence of women on the 
publie life of England is a real and vital fact. That 
this is in every respect a wholesome fact I would not 
assert. But it has at least contributed a picturesque- 
ness and mellowness to one of the dreariest and most 
eontentious of human exercises, and it has done much 
to make English politics the moderate, good-natured 
thing it is. 





A Bill to Lengthen Life 


By Frank Marshall White 





jt least fifteen years may be added 
in one generation to the average of 
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® by the application of science to the 
prevention of disease, and the first 
step toward this consummation will 
aN be the enactment into law of the bill 
establishing a national department 
of public health that has been intro- 
duced in Congress by Senator Robert L. Owen, of 
Oklahoma. This measure is supported by the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science, the 
Academy of Medicine, the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the Committee of One Hundred of the American 
Federation of Labor, the National Grange, and various 
health bodies of the forty-six States. According to 
statistics 600,000 people die annually in this country 
from preventable causes, and 3,000,000 are disabled 
and thrown out of employment during variable periods 
of every year from sickness, the annual economic loss 
from this source amounting to more than $1,500,000,- 
000. Senator Owen points out that, of the national 
pension roll of more than $150,000,000 per annum, 
three-quarters is due to illness and death from dis- 
eases that were preventable, and that the United 
States would. now be saving an annual charge of 
$100,000,000 in pensions, and might have already 
saved $2,000,000,000 in that respect, -had we been 
given the benefits of the administration of a Depart- 
ment of Public Health in the past. The Senator de- 
clares that the commercial value of the possible 
saving in life and efficiency in the country is easily 
&3,000,000,900. 

Senator Owen’s bil) provides that all national de- 
partments and bureaus belonging to any department 
affecting the medical, surgical, biological, or sanitary 
service, except the departments of War and the Navy, 
shall be combined in one department to be known as 
the Department of Public Health, which shall be under 
the supervision of a Secretary of Public Health, to be 
uppointed by the President a Cabinet officer, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, with the same tenure 
of office as the other members of the Cabinet. Under 
the provisions of this bill there will be included in the 
scope of the new department the Bureau of Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service; the medical offi- 
cers of the Revenue-Cutter Service; the medical offi- 
cers, surgeons, and examiners of the Pension Office; all 
physicians and medical officers in the service of the 
Indian Bureau or the Department of the Interior at 
old soldiers’ homes, at the Government Hospital for the 
Insane, and the Freedman’s Hospital. and other hos- 
pitals of the United States; the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy; the Bureau of Chemistry and Animal Industry 
of the Department of Agriculture; the hospitals of the 
immigration Bureau of the Department of Commerce 


and Labor; the emergency relief bureau in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office; as well as every other govern- 
ment agency for the protection of the health of the 
people, or of animal life. 

The health bureaus of the Army and Navy depart- 
ments are not included in the proposed health depart- 
ment for reasons of expediency, Senator Owen appre- 
hending political opposition from these sources. “ It 
would probably be impossible to pass a bill in face of 
the opposition of those who are connected with the 
medical service of the Army and Navy,’ he says, “ and, 
moreover, the bureaus of health in those departments, 
being particularly dependent upon the military arm 
of the government, may be excluded from a depart- 
ment of public health, although I do not think they 
ought to be. When the proposed department is once 
established, however, and it sets a standard of sani- 
tary science in relation to public health, it will exer- 
cise a cogent influence over the practice of all de- 
partments affecting the public health, including those 
having in charge the physical welfare of our soldiers 
and sailors.” : 

The Committee of One Hundred sets forth the fol- 
lowing reasons why this country should have a na- 
tional department of public health: to stop the spread 
of typhoid fever through the drinking of sewage-pol- 
luted water of interstate streams; to enforce adequate 
quarantine regulations, so as to keep out of the coun- 
try plague and other similar pestilences; to supervise 
interstate common carriers, in so far as without such 
supervision they prove a menace to the health of the 
travelling public; to maintain a central organization 
of such dignity and importance that departments of 
health of other States and cities will seek its co-opera- 
tion; to influence health authorities, State and munici- 
pal, to enact uniform legislation in relation to health 
matters; to act as a clearing-house of State and local 
health regulations and to codify such regulations; to 
draw up a model scheme of sanitary legislation for the 
assistance of State and munitipal health officers; to 
gather accurate data on all questions of sanitation 
throughout the United States; to reduce the death- 
rate. 

To reduce the death-rate is, of course, the ultimate 
purpose of all the preliminary efforts of the proposed 
national department of public health, and Professor 
Irving Fisher’s report on “ National Vitality,” made 
to the National Conservation Commission, contains the 
most recent discoveries of scientific and medical men 
tending to that end. According to the report, money 
estimates of waste of life are necessarily imperfect 
and sometimes misleading; the real wastage may most 
fittingly be expressed in terms of human misery. 
Poverty and disease are twin evils, and each plays, 
into the hands of the other, for from each springs vice 
and crime, and whatever diminishes poverty tends to 
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improve health. The conservation of our natural re- 
sources—land, raw materials, forests, and water—will 
provide the food, clothing, shelter, and other means of 
maintaining healthy life, while the conservation of 
health tends to conserve and increase wealth. 

Professor Fisher’s researches emphasize the vari- 
ability of mortality in different parts of the world. 
Recent statistics for India show that the average 
duration of life there is less than twenty-five years; 
in Sweden ‘it is over fifty years; in Massachusetts 
forty-five years. The length of life is increasing 
wherever sanitary science and preventive medicine are 
applied. In India it is stationary; in Europe ‘it has 
doubled in three and a half centuries. The rate of in- 
crease in Europe during the seventeenth and eighteenth - 
centuries was about four years a century; during the 
first half of the nineteenth century, about nine years 
per century; during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, about seventeen years per century; while in 
Germany, where medical and sanitary science has 
reached its highest development, it was about twenty- 
seven years per century. The only comparative statis- 
tics available in this country are for Massachusetts, 
where life is lengthening at the rate of about fourteen 
years per century, or at half the rate of Germany. 

“There is no need, however, of waiting a century 
for this increase,” says Professor Fisher. “It could 
be obtained within a generation. Three-fourths of the 
mortality from tuberculosis, of which 150,000 Ameri- 
cans die annually, could be avoided. Eighteen experts 
in various diseases, as well as vital statisticians, have 
contributed data on the ratio of preventability of the 
ninety different causes of death into which mortality 
may be classified? From these data it is found that 
fifteen years at least could ‘be at once added to the 
average human lifetime by applying the science of 
preventing disease. More than half of this additional 
life would come from the prevention of tuberculosis, 
typhoid, and five other diseases, the prevention of which 
could be accomplished by purer air, water, and milk. 
The lengthening and strengthening of life can be secured 
through medical investigation and practice, school and 
factory hygiene, restriction of labor of women and 
children, the education of the public in both public 
and private hygiene, and through improving the effi- 
ciency of our municipal, State, and national health 
service. Our national government has now several 
bureaus exercising health functions, which only need 
to be concentrated under one department to become 
co-ordinated parts of a great health service worthy of 
the nation.” 

In ironic comment on present conditions Mr. Owen 
said in the Senate the other day: “I recently sent 
250,000 bulletins to farmers in Oklahoma on how to 
raise swine. I had no bulletins to send out on how to 
protect the health of children.” 



































































































































A. HAMMERSTEIN STAR 


Miss Stella Hammerstein, a daughter of the famous impresario, who earned approbation by her portrayal of the char- 
acter of Anna Mahr in Hauptmann’s play, “Lonely Lives,” recently produced at the Hackett Theatre, in New York 
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By Herbert Lytle 





Who drove a mile in 44 2-5 seconds last year at Lowell, Massachusetts 


ELDOM, if ever, are two drivers 
found who handle a car alike, even 
under similar conditions. This is 
due to the varied experiences of the 
drivers, and their application of the 
theory and principles of automobile 
driving as each conceives them. 

Perhaps one of the things which 
require the greatest attention, and 
in which there is the greatest difference of opinion, is 
the making of turns. This requires practice and care- 
ful consideration, especially if one desires to make 
turns rapidly with any degree of safety to himself 
and his car. 

it is supposed a tire will slip four revolutions per 
mile with the car running above an ordinary speed. 
In making a turn it is not an uncommon occurrence 
for it to slip three times this amount, the worst 
feature being the side thrust, which tends to tear the 
tire from its rim and often does so. This trouble 
canbe avoided to a great extent if one will use a 
little precaution and make turns properly. 

It is not necessary to slow down the motor and 
crawl around a curve, and it is not safe to. throw off 
the motor and take a curve with any speed.” 1t<,is, 
however, just as safe to take the average turn at from 
twenty to twenty-five miles an hour as jt is at five. 
In approaching a turn one should consider as carefully 
as possible the conditions: the crowning of the road, 
the position of posts, shrubbery, banks, ete. 


Every possible advantage should be taken of the 


crowning. Every person who has had any experience : 
in racing or fast driving is, of course, familiar with® 


this. While the average road is not intended for the 
high speed of racing-cars, there are many ways of 
taking advantage of the conditions, and there are few 
turns that cannot be made at a speed of from twenty- 
five to thirty miles per hour. 

By way of explanation, let us suppose we have a 
body M (Fig. 1), moving in a circular path about the 
point A. There will be a force tending to pull M 
from its path. This foree is called the centrifugal 
force and takes the direction of F. One of the first 
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Herbert Lytle in the Isotta oat which he brought in second during the Vanderbilt Cup Race of 1908 


laws of physics tells us that “ with every action there 
is an equal and opposite reaction,” and in this case 
‘the reaction is called the centripetal force. This force 
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Figs. | and 2.—The relation of centrifugal and centripetal force to the turning automobile 

















Fie. 4 


Fig. 3.—A right- 
angle turn cor- 
rectly made 


Fig. 4.—An in- 
correct right- 
angle turn 























in the automobile lies in the weight of the car, the 
crowning of the road, and the friction of the tires 
tending to keep the car in its path. With sufficient 
crowning the only limit to the speed would lie in the 
power of the motor. 

Now let us take the body M under the same condi- 
tions as in the previous example and apply another 
force taking the direction of the course of the car 
(Fig. 2). 

With the same velocity and same mass the centri- 
fugal force will remain the same. Now apply the 
force M B taking that direction and equivalent to 
that line. The resultant of these two forces M B 
and M F would be M H. Now suppose we increase 
the force M B, making it equal to M D. The resultant 
of these two forces M F and M D would be MG. It 
will be seen from this that, the greater the force 
applied in the motor, the greater will be the reaction 
on the centrifugal force. 

This I consider one of the most important points to 
learn in making turns. You must, however, apply the 
motor at the proper time or it will only add to your 
troubles. If I were asked for a general rule for 
making turns, I should say, ‘“ Make the turns as much 
as possible in the road you are leaving, cutting the 
corners as much as possible, and giving your motor 
the throttle immediately after starting to make the 
turn.” 

In making a right-angle turn, as in Fig. 3, the car 
is turned slightly to the left, then brought about to 
the right. Now thréw on the full force of the motor, 
and cut the corner as close as possible. This gives 
you all the advantage of the crowning of the road and 
a longer radius to turn on, and the car will require 
very little straightening up to bring it to its new 
course. You will find there will ».e very little skid- 








Fig. 5.—The corners must be cut as closeiy as possible in making an S turn 
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ding if you follow this method. On the other 
hand, should you run the ear straight down the 
road and start your turn late, as in Fig. 4, you lose 
advantage of the long radius and the crowning of 
the road. 

In making an S turn the same rule is applied. The 
car is turned slightly to the outside of the road, then 
brought about and pointed for the corner; and now 
the motor is applied. In this turn you must cut the 
corner as closely as possible. The same course is 
pursued on the second turn, as shown in Fig. 5. 

In making the U turn the same rule is still applied. 
The ear is turned slightly from its course, then brought 
about and pointed directly for the corner of the turn 
(Fig. 6), continuing in this way until the car assumes 
its new course. ‘ 

It must be remembered, however, that there is sure 
to be more or less skidding. ‘very driver figures on 
this, and some depend on it in helping to make turns. 

In my experience in racing I have never lost a tire 
in skidding on a turn and have had but one blow 
up, which occurred in the Vanderbilt race in 1905. 

This blowsup was caused by the tire having been 
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Fig. 6.—The cor- 
rect method of 
making a U turn 

























pinched in the putting on, due to the old style of 
clincher rim. During my experience in 1908 with 
the Apperson and Isotta cars, in which I ran five road 
races, | had but one puncture, this being in the Briar- 
cliff race. 

During the Gordon Bennett race of 1905 we had the 
smallest car by forty horse-power, and a two-speed 
transmission. ‘The course was over the high moun 
tains in the south of France. Owing to our handicap 
from this transmission, and the low power of the ear, 
I decided that the only way to keep in the running 
was to make time on the turns. The car was only 
geared at fifty-six miles per hour, with the motor run 
ing at twelve hundred R. P. M., which is a very low 
ratio’ for a racing-ear. Under these eonditions we 
finished in the twelfth place and well within the time 
limit, being the only American driver and ear to finish 
in an international race abroad. 

While I am considered a very hard driver on turns, 
I have experienced no trouble whatever. 1 consider 
this due to my careful study of the conditions of the 
course, and especially the turns, and to the application 
of the foregoing methods. 


























Lytle rounding the old Westbury turn on the Vanderbilt Cup course 


aking Bugs to Order 





=i HERE are several million women in the 
Zi United States who are trying to get rid 
of insects. They are all striving together 
in a common civic and domestie cause. 
} There is only one woman in the United 
: States who is busy making them. 

At the St. Louis Exposition there were shown in- 
sects that drew crowds large enough to compel the 
services of the police 
guards. Some were as 
big as buckets. There 
were insects made - of 
cloth, of glass, of 
papier-maché, and of 
iron. There were com- 
mon house pests, such 
as the fly, and grain 
and fruit pests, model- 
led large enough for 
sehool children to 
understand their physi- 
ology. Beside — these 
models were cards and 
literature telling the 
damage that each did. 
The authorities found 
that people were will- 
ing to be instructed if 
they could see a, fly or 
a bug as big as a hat. 
When people saw and Mrs. Otto Heidemann, insect- 
understood just how a maker to the government 
fly’s foot held germs, 

they were not so anx- 

ious to let the waste-pail remain long beside the 




















¢kitchen door. The government found out something 


about human nature, too, and ever since it was been 
using the objective methed of educating the masses. 





By Homer Croy 


This woman who exhibited these models at St. Louis 
is Mrs. Otto Heidemann. She is now insect-maker to 
the government. 

Mrs. Heidemann is not an employee of the govern- 
ment, but the governmental coneern at Washington 
knows where to go when it wants an enlarged insect 
of any kind. And it puts in an order fairly often, 
for it has found that this is the best way to arouse 
a State or a community against a dangerous pest. 

When the campaign against the mosquito was start- 
ed a few years ago people would not believe so inno- 
cent-looking a creature could carry malaria; but 
when enlarged models were sent out, each city or 
community helped wage the war. The making of 
these models put the mosquito’s picture in the rogues’ 
gallery. 

Mrs. Heidemann is the enemy of the pestiferous 
insects. Her field is almost unlimited. Whenever the 
government or a scientific society wishes to move 
against a pest it. communicates with her; she makes 
models, and these are sent out in turn to educate the 
people who are being afflicted, In State agricultural 
schools in the wheat belt models of all the insects that 
prey on the wheat are kept on exhibition and used 
in class-room work. ‘The student not only studies the 
insect under the magnifying glass, but sees it enlarged 
many times in papier-miché and canvas. By means 
of these demonstrations the class of future farmers 
comes to know the enemy of the wheat, and just how 
to go about fighting it. 

When an order comes in for a model of an insect, 
Mrs. Heidemann goes straight to nature. Instead of 
taking down a musty volume and reading the theory 
and history of the creature in question, she places a 
live one under the magnifying glass and becomes ac- 
quainted with it. She stndies it in all its different 
poses, then dissects it and ‘studies each part before 
she begins on the model. But often one model of a 


Lytle finishing second in the Vanderbilt Cup race 


full-grown insect will not tell very much about it, so 
she has to make models of his tife-eyele. The life 
cycle of the fly from the egg, through the grub, to the 
winged insect, is shown with half a dozen models 




















A mosquito, a scale, a Hessian fly, and 
the caterpillar of the codling moth 


After one gets rid of the distaste of working upon 
insects there is an attraction about the work, for in 
these small forms of life Nature has moulded with a 
wonderful hand. Many of these creatures are really 
beautiful to look at. They have a grace of form and 
lines of beauty that are not exceeded by any of the 
higher species. 
































A grasshopper of the common variety . 








A May-beetle, exactly reproduced 
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SEEING HALLEY’S COMET—THE CHANCE OF 


HINTS TO VACATIONISTS 


AYJAKE a suit-case full of money and a 
match-box full of clothes. 

Hang the first man 
BA straw-ride, 

Do not send for all the railroad 
Ios ‘\ and steamship literature, or you will 
Geer OF EN never be able to select a spot for 
OSs ND) your annual misery. 

Always select some good friend in 

the city who can easily be imposed upon to send you 
the hundred and one things you will forget. 


HELPFUL 


VV 
Was yy ae Mt) 










who talks 












Fishing-tackle is not necessary. You wouldn’t 
catch a fish at «a summer resort if you had all the 
tackle in the world and old Izaak himself to show you 
how to fish. 

Ditto with the guns. Dry weather, fire, or some- 
thing, will drive the game out, as usual. 

Guides are cheap—in the catalogues. They are ex- 
pensive luxuries in the woods. There may be lazier 


people in the world than guides, but they remain to 
be discovered. 

Place $10 (ten dollars) 
ed friend (if you know 
wire for it as usual. 

A good mosquito-net for fishing can be made out of 
one of the parlor lace curtains. 

Don’t depend upon getting your favorite brand of 
cigars or cigarettes at the country store. Only one 


in the hands of some trust- 
any such), so that you can 


‘ 
yvacationist in eleven years has had such a streak 
luck, and he fell dead when he learned of his success. 

An air-cushion will be found invaluable for use in 
riding in farm-wagons, and it can be used as a pillow 
at night, 

A small silk tent will come in handy to put up over 
the bed when the farmhouse roof leaks. 

A small set of burglar tools (containing one gimlet, 
one jimmy, and two ounces of nitroglycerine) wiil 
be of service. It can .be used to open a country mince- 
pie, raise the bedroom window, open the closet door, or 
to blow the innerds out of the parlor piano the first 
time you find the instrument alone. 

A small electric battery will be good to connect with 
the bath-tub mornings when the bath-room boarder re- 
fuses to vacate. A gentle shock will wake him. 

Take a good walk every day—twice around the house 
will be a good average. 

Get plenty of sleep—if you can. 


RESOURCEFUL 

THE ‘teacher had called upon Freddy to tell 
the class a_ story in fifty words. Accordingly, 
reddy rose and began as follows: “I have a little 
sister. Her name is May. May likes pussies and 
dollies. One day May saw a pussy in our garden and 
she said: ‘Here, pussy, pussy, pussy! Here, pussy, 
pussy, pussy! Here, pussy, pussy, pussy!’ ” 

And Freddy sat down with much satisfaction. There 
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NUMBERS 


2) 


A LIFETIME 


was a moment’s silence, and then a voice (evidently 
that of the class mathematician) called out from a 
rear corner of the room, “ That’s only thirty-eight 
words.” 

Up stood Freddy again, unperturbed, and continued: 
“Here, pussy, pussy, pussy! Here, pussy, pussy, 
pussy! Here, pussy, pussy, pussy!” And then he sat 
down. 


HIGH, LOW, JACK; OR BUSINESS UPS AND 


DOWNS 
(A Study in our Beautiful Language) 
“T HEAR Jack got up an Aerial Express Company.” 
“Oh, that’s all gone up!” 


“Well, I heard that something was up, when I was 
down there.” 
“Yes. He couldn’t get the aeroplanes to go up, and 


so the company went up!” 
“ He’ll have a lot to pay up!” 
“ He’s gone up the spout. Been sold up.” 
“ Did ee have anything ‘up on it?” 
“Oh, I took a little flyer!” 
“Well, it came too high for me—I couldn’t plank 
down.” 
*‘ Jack’s folks will have to come down a little now.’ 
* Unless his rich uncle comes down and sets him up.” 
“He won’t. Jack got a little high, and his uncle is 
up to his tricks now.” 
‘Perhaps something will turn up.” 
“ No—he’s down and out. ts 
The uncle may let up.” 
“No. He’s down on Jack.” 
“Well, it’s high time—Jack’s been too uppish.” 
We all have our ups and downs.” 
So we do. My time’s up. Going down town? 
“No; Up:” 
So long!” 


” 


WHERE WAS LANDSEER? 


AmonG the interested spectators at an art exhibi- 
tion in’New York were two young fellows, evidently 
of rural origin, whose attention seemed to be es- 
pecially attracted to a canvas entitled “Two Dogs; 
after Landseer.” 

As the two studied the painting they seemed per- 
plexed as to one particular. Said one young man, 

“ Bill, I kin see the two dogs,. but where is Land- 
seer?” 

Whereupon the other 
of the painting. 

“Tom,” said he, finally, “I got it. This is one of 
them puzzle pictures I hears so much about.” 


continued his close scrutiny 


IT WAS ALL ONE TO HER 


~Kirry could never get enough of music. One eve- 
ning she remained out on the porch late to hear the 
band play. 
“You must come in, Kitty, or 
death of cold,” said her mother. 
don’t care, mamma; the band plays all day up 
in heaven, and it don’t play only but two times «lown 
here,” 


you'll catch your 
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ANIMAL NOTES 


T is now time for the 
| annual animal stories 

to appear—the kind 
where the dumb beasts 
show real human intelli- 
gence. Anticipating this 
event, the editor of 
has collected a few of 
the rarest and will serve 
them up hot. 

WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 
(Special). —A cat that 
catches fish is not un- 
usual, but a feline with 
sense enough to bait a hook surely is a novelty. A 
man living over by Willow Brook owns a fine tabby- 
cat which daily takes a short rod in its mouth and 
goes down to the brook and catches itself a mess of 
trout. The cat uses angle-worms for bait and digs 
them on the bank of the ereek, baiting the hook with 
its fore paws. Jt is a rare sight, indeed, to see the 
look of excitement on pussy’s face when the trout 
begin to bite. As soon as the cat judges the fish has 
swallowed the bait it grasps the pole in its teeth and 
hauls the speckled beauty (trout) out and eats it on 
the spot. 

RorrerDAM JuNcTION, New York.—The most in- 
telligent cow in the State is owned by Dr. Pierson Wad- 
dell, of this place. Twice a day this knowing bovine 
pulls a little lever which starts the electric motor- 
driven milking-machines. Then with a deft movement 
of her head she seizes the milking-machine in her 
mouth and fastens the device where it belongs, and 
proceeds to give down the mammary fluid. When the 
milking is done she stops the machine and contentedly 
begins to feed. 

PLatrspurc, NEw York (By Wireless).—Jeremiah 
Jenkins owns a bay mare in this village which suffers 
much during the two or three weeks of warm weather 
we have here annually. In order to relieve itself on 
such hot days it opens the latch of its stable door 
with its teeth and walks out into the barn to the place 
where its master washes wagons, connects the hose, 
and turns on the water with its teeth. Then it picks 
up the nozzle in its teeth and proceeds to give itself 
a good, cool shower-bath. When the bath is over the 
horse turns off the water and trots contentedly back 
to the stall. 

Scnouarir, NEw York ( Messenger) .—Charlie Seaver, 
of this town, has a very knowing dog named “ Shep ” 
which calls him when the meals are ready. This dog 
will run to any part of the field and bark for its 
master whenever the folks at the house send him. 
Not only this, but it will go down to the village after 
Unele Charlie whenever he is wanted. When the dog is 
sent down-town it never fails to find Charlie. It trots 
straight to the village tavern and barks, and Charlie 
always goes home. This dog, if down-town with 
Charlie, also knows when it is time to go home. The 
ninute the old man begins to talk about the horse- 
races of °53 he barks, and Charlie has to take him 
home. The village would not see this dog harmed for 
$100. 








THE RESIDUE 


FouUR-YEAR-OLD Margery, sent out to look for eggs, 
found only a china nest egg, and came back empty- 
handed. ‘There was dust the pattern left, mamma,” 
she explained. 


THOSE EMBARRASSING QUESTIONS 


Nor so long ago it was the custom for girls to collect 
canes from their favorite boy friends as sentimental 
souvenirs. One girl, in asking a young man of her 
acquaintance for his cane, requested him to tie it with 
a piece of ribbon of his favorite color. When he pre- 
sented himself at a ribbon-counter a day or two after, 
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“YOU LAK’ FOR BUY, MEESTA? MEK’ 


he felt very ill at ease, being quite unused to surround- 
ings that savored so much of femininity. 

“What kind of ribbon do you want?” asked the 
saleslady. 

* Any kind will do,” he replied. 

* Baby ribbon?” 

“Oh, I—I’m not married,” remonstrated the young 
ae timjdly, shifting his weight from one foot to the 
other. 


A PEDAGOGICAL TRAGEDY 


Dorotny is in the fourth grade, and she gets good 
marks in everything except arithmetic. When her 
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NASS PRASENT FOR DE SIGNORITA” 


father asked her why she made such low marks in 
arithmetic, she replied thus: “ Well, it is like this: 
the teacher says, °4 plus 8 minus 3 multiplied by 2 
divided by 6,’ and asks me what the answer is; she 
talks so fast I can’t keep up with her, and I have to 
guess the answer, and I always guess wrong.” 


WHAT SHE WANTED 

With the aid of grandmother’s work-basket and 
piece-bag, Winnie and little May were gradually getting 
through their sewing for a large doll family. 

“This old- thread is kinky. I must rub some bees- 
wax on it,” said Winnie, importantly. It was not long 
until May discovered that her thread, too, needed wax 
ing, but what to ask for? 

After hesitating a moment, she announced, bravely, 
“ I'd like the honeymoon, too, please.” , 


THE ULTIMATUM 

“ MAMMA, please button my dress quick so I ean 
go over to grandma’s,” called five-year-old Margaret, 
impatiently. , 

But her mother was giving baby his bath and could 
not stop to help her. “ You didn’t come in to dress 
when I called you, and now you must wait till I’m 
through with brother,” she was told. 

Silence for a few moments; then a very subdued 
little girl appeared at her mother’s elbow. “If you 
don’t hurry and fasten up my back I'll probably take 
cold and die,” she announced. “ And I should think it 
would be easier to button me up than to plant flowers 
on my grave. 


ABBREVIATED EULOGIES 

OLp Homer sang of Helen, wife 

Of Menelaus, king of Spart., 
Who thought to lead a merry life 

At Troy, Turk. (not on the chart) ; 
Of Cleopatra, queen of Eg., 

A lot of poets raved, by gosh! 
But, then, they never knew Fan Clegg, 

Who hails from Walla Walla, Wash. 


I’ve heard a lot of Nicolette, 
Whom Aucassin considered cute, 
Of Heloise, whom when a vet. 
By Abélard was thought a beaut.; 
Of Rosamund men called the “ fair” 
I’ve likewise read—I say, “ All bosh!” 
With Fanny Clegg they can’t compare 
Who hails from Walla Walla, Wash. 
WILLIAM WALLACE WHITELOCK. 
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AIR V ERYBODY in Florence said that 
pe Amy was the most talented pupil 
old Maffalda had. 
plain even to myself, pursuing 
> rather languidly the secrets of bel 
canto. My only aim was to vary 
the monotony of afternoon tea and 
evening bridge at the pensions of 
my friends and relatives. Old Maf- 
falda was a philosopher as well as a famous professor 
of singing. He took every pupil able to pay for a 
quarter in advance, however feeble his vocal cords 
might be. The old man knew from experience that 
the American determined to study singing was not to 
be diverted from his purpose merely by the assurance 
that he had no voice. He was certain then to pass 
on to one of Maffalda’s rivals and pay him the liras 
burning a hole in his ambitious pocket. It was owing 
to Maffalda’s knowledge of the world rather than to 
his frankness that I was enrolled among his pupils. - 

But Amy was different from the rest of us. She 
had a voice. It seemed a shame that she had to go 
home just when the time had come for her to make a 
début. 

‘It simply can’t be helped,” she said, and her lips 
quivered as she spoke. “ ‘There isn’t a way I haven’t 
tried; and there isn’t a way that doesn’t lead to one 
wall. That wall is made of money. I’ve sung for all 
the agents in Milan. They all know what I ean do, 
for old Maffalda has staked his reputation on me. Yet 
there isn’t a manager in the lot who would spend a 
cent of his own money on me or any other American 
girl. She must be able to buy her way. I am not, 
My money is gone.” 

It was difficult for me not to suggest that she take 
some means to go a few steps farther in her career. 
Amy was proud, however; above .all, she was too deli- 
cate to say anything about the particulars of her 
situation. I didn’t dare talk too explicitly about 
money. 

“Tt won’t be as bad as it might,” she went on in 
the effort to reconcile herself to the disappointment. 
*My married sister is living in New York and I may 
have just as good a chance to get started there. When 
you come back next winter be sure to look me up.” 

A letter at my bankers in Paris told me that Amy 
Goldsborough would in October be in New York with 
her sister. Like most immigrants from other cities, 
they had proceeded, as soon as they reached New York, 
to settle so far away from the centre of it as possible. 
I 9c them comfortably located in a flat well north 
of Hi irlem. 

‘Tell me all about yourself,” I said. ‘“ Let me hear 
svaeiian that has happened since Florence.” 

That had not been much. She had spent the sum- 
mer with her family in the West, and for a month she 
had been back in New York looking for that chance to 
get a hearing. So far she had not been much en- 
couraged. 

“If I’ve talked to and sung for one of these 
‘wanagers,” she said, “ I’ve been through that comedy 
with half a dozen. The result is always the same. He 
will be charmed to arrange a concert for me if I am 
able to spend sums that vary from $500 to $2,000. 
He will be delighted to look for engagements for me 
if I am willing to pay down a certain sum in advance 
for advertising or something else. They all say I 
have a beautiful voice, but that there are many beauti- 
ful voices and that to be unknown is a great drawback. 
It’s almost as bad as it was in Italy. I don’t intend 
to ask one more cent from those good people who 
raked and seraped for me on that Nebraska farm that 
i might go to Europe to make the best of what God 
has given me. If it comes to the worst, I can sing 
in a choir, although the pay is small, or I’ll go into 
comic opera. I might do that, of course; that wasn’t 
my ambition or what.people expected of me, but—” 

Amy gulped down her tears. I thought of the ease 
with which I could arrange that appearance for her 
and then found myself almost blaming her for being 
so high-spirited. 

‘Don’t let me give way like that, Jack,” she 
promptly said with a smile. “It’s the most cowardly 
thing in the world. Come up on Saturday afternoon. 
In the morning I’m going to see Markhoff. He’s the 
best manager of the lot and the one I'd rather have 
look after me. But we won’t talk about the subject 
again until Saturday.” 

She spent the rest of the afternoon at the piano. 
Amy was indeed in fine voice. She had evidently 
learned the best of old Maffalda’s secrets. Occasion- 
ally she insisted on my singing. Once by her coaching 
and persistent help, J got through Vorrei Morir and 
only broke down three times. Tosti was going some 
for me. 

‘Whenever I hear you sing, Jack, I always won- 
der—” Amy began. 

Was she going to wonder why I had never cultivated 





That fact was 


my voice seriously and why I did not go on the operatic 
stage? 

“T always wonder,” she went on, “ how in the world 
you ever had the aud: icity to go to Maffalda and ask 
him for singing lessons.’ 

I didn’t mind, though; that was just like Amy. 

“Tf you talk ‘to me like that, Miss Goldsborough,” I 
said with dignity, “ I’ll give a concert myself.” 

‘I dare you.’ 

“ Be careful,” I said. “ You do not know how brave 
I am.” 

* Not brave enough for that,” she continued. “1 
dare you.’ 

“You wait and see,” was the most stirring answer 
I could give. 

I was getting ready to start for her sister’s house 
on Saturday when a note arrived from Amy. “ Don’t 
come to-day,” she wrote. “I am too disappoipted to 
see a soul. It was the same with Markhoff. He 
wanted money, too. Let me see you some day next 
week,” 

Then I decided to take that dare. 


Markhoff was a suave brigand who looked like a 
moth-eaten Mephistopheles. He wanted to know what 
sort of début I was looking for. 2 

“Nothing flamboyant,” I said; “ modest but digni- 
fied.” 

“ Well, we'll take the first Tuesday in November at 
Haendel Hall,” he suggested, looking over his date- 
book. “That night is free; there’s no opera and 
nothing big will be on. Then the critics can come.” 

I was glad to know that the critics could come. I 
felt I’d like to do what I could to entertain them. 
Then I was happy not to interfere with the opera. So 
it was arranged that I was to have Haendel Hall. 

“But you don’t want to hear me sing?” I asked. 
“ And yet you’re going to manage my concert.” 

“You are a pupil of the great Maffalda,” he said, 


with a smirk. “That is enough to recommend any , 


artist.” 

I paid a deposit—the best possible recommendation 
to any impresario—on an amount which I later learned 
was about fifty per cent. more than the actual cost of 
the concert. Then this sort of thing began in the 
newspapers: 

‘John West, the American baritone, who is to be 
heard in recital at Haendel Hall, is a pupil of the 
famous Florentine maestro Maffalda, with whom he 
studied for four years. He has not sung previously 


company at the Metropolitan Opera House next win- 
ter.” Or this: 

“It rarely happens that the début of a serious singer 
interests college and club men in New York, but Mr. 
West, who is to be heard in a song recital at Haendel 
Hall next week, is a member of several of the smartest 
clubs in the city and was a popular undergraduate at 
Columbia, where he distinguished himself in athletics 
and was a member of the glee club during the four 
years of his course. He be longs to the well-known 
West family which is connected “with the Tinkettletas 
branch to which Mrs. West belonged.” But the fierce 
light beat most fiercely on me when my picture ap- 
peared in a Sunday paper between Sembrich and 

->aderewski. 

“That,” said Markhoff, with the simper that showed 
his long fangs, “is honor enough to pay for all you 
have spent. “The rest is velvet.” 


The effect of all this publicity on my friends was 
curious to observe. I was naturally most interested 
in what Amy would say. 

“What in the world does it all mean, Jack?” she 
asked. “Do you know what you are doing?” 

I nodded. She stared at me with a searching look to 
see if I was really as mad as F seemed. 

“I’ve come to ask you,” I said, “to sing a duet or 
two with me. How about La ci darem in the first 
part, and then that duet front Don Pasquale between 
the soprano and baritone at the end of the second 
act? I thought that would vary the programme, and 
I'd be very grateful to you.” 

“Then you really are serious, Jack?” she said, 
rather sympathetically. ‘“ You are going to give this 
concert? What in the world are you going to sing?” 

I rattled off a number of songs that suggested them- 
selves to me, most of them, as ‘I realized, from Amy’s 
own répertoire. I was as solemn as an owl. 

“Well, if you really mean to be so very foolish,’ 
she said, “I’m going to see you through so far as I 
can. Of course it would not under ordinary cirecum- 
stances be very wise for me to make my first appear- 
ance in such a way, but I want to be of all the. help I 
can to you. We'll make out a programme; you have 
your accompanist come up here and I’ll coach you 
every day until the time for the concert comes. But, 
Jack, you’re joking, you. know you are.” 

“Do those. notices in the papers look like jokes?” 
I asked. “ Does that $250 in advance to Markhoff 
look like a joke? No, Amy, you’ve underrated me. 





“Tt was the same with Markhoff” 


in his own country, but his recitals were among the 
reost’ successful musical entertainments given during 
the past season in London and Paris.” Or: 

“Few American singers have won such praise in 
Europe as John West, ‘the baritone who will be heard 
in recital next Tuesday evening at Haendel Hall. Mr. 
West was one of the most successful pupils of the well- 
known Maffalda of Florence, and it was of him that 
his teacher frequently spoke as the baritone Caruso. 


Tt is said that Mr. West will become a member of the 


2? 


Just because I don’t have to go to business every day 
there’s no reason why I shouldn’t have some interest 
in life. So it’s to be my music.” 

Amy sighed. I went home to find a letter from 
my older brother in Boston. 

“What is all this tommyrot in the papers about 
your singing in a concert somewhere. I didn’t believe 
it could be you. It’s good mother’s abroad or the thing 
would worry her. What in the world does it mean? 
Because you were equal to a little close harmony at 








college, do you think you can hire a hall and sing at 
people and have them stand for it? I suppose you go 
around with a fur coat on all the time, smell strongly 
of perfume, and wear a diamond ring on your middle 
finger, like the rest of those musical bounders. Cut it 
out, Jack, if it is you, and wake up.” These were his 
fraternal suggestions. 

I kept away from the club, but I could not dodge the 
United States mail. So the letters kept coming, to ask 
if it really was I and what it all meant, and, to my 
surprise, wanting to know where tickets were to be 
bought. My men friends were not in the habit of 
going to concerts. Most of them had never heard of 
Haendel Hall, but they wanted to get in on this show 
there. Love me as they might, not one of them was 
going to miss being on hand to see the fun. I was 
perfectly satisfied to have as many come as wanted. 
I knew better than they did what they were going 
to get. 

Amy worked hard with me, and the programme we 
put together contained only songs she had studied 
with Maffalda. It was she that practically did all the 
rehearsing during those two weeks. I stood watching 
her at the piano while she followed one song with an- 
other, telling me the way every phrase ought to be 
sung. JT assumed a mildly interested air and did little 
more than hum some of the sentences, while the accom- 
panist looked as if he already dreaded that night when 
he should be left on the stage with me alone. 

“ You'ré like all amateurs, Jack,” Amy said one day 
in disgust. ‘ Here I am working out my life to make 
you do those songs well, while you are as indifferent 
as if it were my concert and not yours. And you 
satisfy yourself by thinking you will do everything 
all right when the time comes.” 

“You're entirely mistaken, my dear girl,” I an- 
swered; “J am listening to every word you say and 
taking it in. You must know that it would be the 
most reckless thing in the world for me to tire my 
voice just now when I am to be heard here for the 
first time.” I tried to look as serious as I sounded. 

“Very well, Mr. West,” Amy said. “Do as you 
think best: It’s not my funeral. Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Jack. I wouldn’t have said that for the 
world. Really I wouldn’t.” 

“Well, you are encouraging to a fellow, Amy, I 
must say—funeral. That’s a fine way to talk to a 
man a few days before his début.” 

Markhoff was in the seventh heaven. Haendel Hail 
was to be full to the doors. The unexacting dead- 
heads who usually sat undemonstratively through the 
concerts of budding geniuses were not to get one of 
their supercilious noses into the place when I sang. 
My friends were looking forward, to the treat of their 
lives. Parties were coming from the club. A delega- 
tion from my class had taken a block of seats. One of 
the latter caught me unawares-on the street, which 

“was a difficult thing to do in those days, as I made 
rather circuitous passages from one point to another 
to avoid my triends and their questions. 

* Jack,” he said, “it “Hl be great. All the fellows 
from the club will be there. And we’re not coming to 
put it on the bum, either. We are going to give you a 
great send-off.” 

I thanked him. 

“Only thing is the programme. Nothing there any 
of us seems to know. Couldn’t you put on a song or 
two that we could join in?” 


I thought [ detected a mischievous twinkle in his . 


eye. I twinkled fearlessly back, for I knew better 
than he what was going to happen that night. 

“ Aren’t you terribly nervous?” telephoned Amy on 
the morning of the concert. “I’m already in a funk.” 
~ “Cool as a cucumber,” I answered, truthfully. 
“Never felt calmer. That’s because, thanks to you, 
I know everything so perfectly.” 

“Well, I’m not so confident,” she answered. ‘“ Do 
telephone the accompanist to come down a little bit 
early that we may run through that Don Pasquale 
duet once before the concert. I’m not at all sure 
about certain parts toward the end. Good-by, Jack. 1 
hope everything goes through all right for you.” 

Poor girl. It was a shame to deceive her too. She 
looked charming that evening in a soft ivory crépe 
gown she got in Italy for the last of Maffalda’s pupils’ 
concerts. It contrasted well with her dark hair, her 
white neck and shoulders, and the crimson lips from 
which not even the bright lights took away the color. 
She wore an ivory velvet ribbon in her hair with a 
wreath of deeper yellow roses. 

“Take that gardenia out of your coat immediately, 
Jack,” she said, on seeing me enter the little waiting- 
room. “Its scent is entirely too strong. It will affect 
your voice. 
it. Jack, you Jook like a gentleman, not a baritone. 
But I do hope you act like a baritone to-night.” 

“It’s wonderful,” said Markhoff, creeping into the 
room and rubbing one hand over the other in anguish 
at the thought that he might have lost a few dollars. 


Besides, you look smart enough without” 


-as you 
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‘“* Haendel Hall sold out. 
thing at a beginner’s concert? 
Cobden Hall. Think of the. difference.” : 

Then he fell to working out how much larger his 
ten per cent. would have been in the big hall up-town. 

Amy and I sat on opposite sides of the little room 
after she had looked over the final part of the duet. 
Neither of us spoke. She was buttoning her glove. I 
sat staring at her. Presently she looked up. 

“ Nervous?” she asked. I shook my head. 

“ Neither am I, now,” she went on. “I could sing 
that whole programme twice through.” 

“Tt’s ten minutes after the time now,” 
whispered, popping his head in at the door. 


Who ever heard of such a 
If we had only taken 


Markhoff 
“ Begin 


“You saved my concert,” I said. 


Such a house—and such fine people, 
too. Then all the crities have come, too, and they sce 
the big house. It’s going grand so far.” 

The accompanist motioned to me that it was time 
to go up the littie steps to the platform. ‘* Come along 
with us,” I told Amy. ‘See how my friends receive 
me.” We were on the platform and close to the door. 
There was the rather suppressed applause of a well- 
bred audience which hesitates to turn itself into a 
claque just because it knows the person on the stage. 
The accompanist sat down at the piano. I cleared my 
throat, but not to sing. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’ I began. There was a 
slight flutter in the audience, then attention. The ac- 
companist looked suddenly around in astonishment. 
I saw Amy open the door a little wider to watch me. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I began again, now that 
they were all attention, “I think you all know me 
and will realize how distressed | am to have to tell 
you that my part of this entertainment is going to end 
very soon. The fact is,I took a fearful cold yesterday.” 

There was a rustle among the listeners. It seemed 
to say we expected as much. “Cold feet,’ came con- 
temptuously to my ear from one of the nearer seats. 

“So I am entirely too hoarse to-night to sing. But 
know me, you know [ would not consent to 
have anybody lose through their confidence in me. 
My place will be taken by Miss Amy Goldsborough, 
who, I can assure you, is one of Signor Maffalda’s 
best pupils and a soprano destined to make her name 
in the world of music. As you are acquainted with me 


in five minutes. 








as a man, if not as a singer, and we are friends, I ask 
for Miss Goldsborough the same consideration you 
would show me. It is to her kindness that I am able 
to get out of this dilemma and to offer you a pleasure 
I am sure you will enjoy.” ; ; 
Nobody went out. I swept my eye through the hall 
as I crossed the platform.to give my hand to Amy, 
waiting at the door. She had heard every word. She 
flashed me an awful look, full of reproach and distrust. 
I had no fears of what would happen. The men gave 
her a tremendous welcome, while the women stared at 
her. I had played the trick so well that Amy knew 
perfectly every song on the programme. They were, 
in fact, her best, and she sang them superbly, fiom 


“How shall I thank you?” 


Per la Gloria down through the semantic German 
iieder and ending with the Debussy songs, which she 
interpreted exquisitely. There was a rush of my 
friends to the back of the stage after the concert, but 
none of them came to inquire about my cold. They 
vil wanted to make the acquaintanee of the strange 
girl who had sung so beautifully. 

“The critics stayed until the very last song,” 
Markhoff. “ That’s wonderful. Then they came 
me and said, * Who is this girl, anyhow’ and that is 
still more wonderful. It was a great night alto 
gether.” 

Amy was just leaving to join her sister, who had 
gone out to look for her scarf. We were alone for a 
minute in the waiting-room. 

She was flushed and palpitant still from the ordeal 
through which she had passed so triumphantly. She 
closed her eyes and let her head fall back on the chair, 
overcome for the moment with fatigue. 

“You saved my concert,” I said. 
thank you?” 

* Jack,” she said, turning straight into my eyes that 
frank gaze nobody could resist. “if | had ever sup 
posed that an American gentleman, clean-hearted and 
honest, could have been such an elaborate and con- 
sistent fraud as you have been for the past month, 
I'd have lost all confidence in mankind. It seems to 
me that you couldn’t have told me a truthful word 
during all that time. But, dear Jack ”’—she reached 
out her hand to me—*it was awfully, awfully good 
of you.” 

Amy’s reputation was made after that night. 
Rarely have there been, such spontaneous and enthusi- 
astic accounts of a young singer’s first appearance in 
New York. Those few newspapers who mentioned the 
unfortunate concert-giver were kind enough to intimate 
that there was no disguise about the blessing his in- 
disposition had brought about. I didn’t eare. I had 
given Amy the sort of a début she wanted, and that 
was my only purpose. She has even had an offer to 
ecme to the opera-house to replace a wabbly Italian 
importation that had to be sent home. She says she 
will never be satisfied until she is known as the fore- 
most American singer of her day. Yet I amr not hope- 
less of persuading her to compromise before very long 
on being known as Mrs. John West. 


said 


shall I 


* How 





But the 


Ever and ever and ever again 
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o the shore of the wide unanswering main 
To the sh f the wid nswering 


She goes and stands, 
With her old thin hands 


Shading her eyes where hope is pain. 
“ And when will he come, will he come?” she cries, 


“ When will he come again?” 


And the sea replies, but with sighs for sighs 
And sighs for a hope that is vain. 
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By Shaemas O’Sheel 


ides Flow Fast 


And is there any. and who is he, ‘ 


Comes not to a cold unanswering sea 


With a hunger-pain 
And a question vain? 


” 


(Ah, terrible tyrannous hopes have we!) 

And “Oh, for the things that have been and passed, 
And will they return to me?” 

But the tides flow fast, and the things that have passed 
Return not over the sea. 








By William Winter 
THEATRICAL CONDITIONS—SOME CASUAL THOUGHTS AND COMMENTS ON RECENT EVENTS? 


This is the fifth of a number of articles on theatrical subjects which Mr. Winter will contribute to “Harper’s Weekly’ during the coming 
weeks, and which will exemplify in a notable degree his well-known fearlessness and independence in the discussion of topics of the stage 


“It grieves me to the soul 
To see how man submits to man’s control ; 
How overpower’d and shackled minds are led 
In vulgar tracks and to submission bred.” 
—CRABBE. 


UR Theatrical Overlords _ have, 
recently, been arrayed in horrent 
opposition, contending for supremacy 
in their particular sphere, and the 
newspaper press has, from day 
E>) to day, eagerly and liberally  re- 
JS2 corded their resounding cries and 
Rt astounding blows, exchanged in the 
“tremendous conflict. The blare of 
strife and the dust of contradiction slowly subside, 
and, “ as silence like a poultice comes to heal the blows 
of sound,” it may not be deemed inappropriate to in- 
quire: What essential change has taken place in 
theatrical control, as that control affects the welfare 
of the Public and the Theatre? And Echo—departing 
from her customary form of reply, as was first noticed 
in the case of Mr, Toodle—answers, in sonorous tones, 
“ Not any!” ' 

The personal and commercial antagonisms existent 
between the rival groups of speculative janitors who 
call themselves theatrical managers are, doubtless, in- 
teresting and important to themselves, but the matter 
of vital importance to the play-going Public is the 
question whether or not there is to be any change for 
the better in the prevalent policy of what is called 
theatrical management, and, for that reason, some 
consideration of the late bickering may prove useful 
to friends and supporters of the Theatre. 

That the tyrannical dominance which has long been 
maintained in the national theatre by the New York 
Theatrical Syndicate, and often been asserted through 
the dictum of an arrogant, vulgar bully, should be 
broken is, indeed, “a consummation devoutly to be 
wished.” Seldom has that dominance been revealed in 
a manner more distinct and significant than is shown 
by a letter addressed, on April 28th, by Messrs. Klaw 
& Erlanger, to Mr. John Cort, the controlling director 
of a circuit of one hundred and forty-eight theatres in 
the northwestern part of the United States. Mr. Cort, 
it appears, valiantly elected to transact business with 
the firm of Messrs. Sam 8. & Lee Shubert, Inc., wish- 
ing, by that means, to insure a more satisfactory pres- 
entation of plays in the theatres controlled by him. 
The Messrs. Shubert, having a perverse and obstinate 
habit of conducting their business without consulting 
the wishes of the original Syndicate, are, of course, 
outside the pale of orthodox theatrical tolerance, and 
the transaction of business with them is, therefore, 
sacrilege. Nemesis was immediately invoked, and an 
edict went forth to punish the traitor. Here follows 
the excommunication launched upon the head of the 
irreverent and contumacious Cort: 








“Mr. Jonn Corr, KNICKERBOCKER THEATRE B’L’D’G, 
NEw York: 

* Dear Srr,—In looking over our route sheets and 
arranging tours for the coming season of 1910-1911 
we have come to the conclusion that we will [sic] best 
conserve the interests of the theatres we represent and 
of the travelling companies by eliminating your terri- 
tory from our books, 

“Very truly yours, 
Kiaw & ERLANGER.” 


This “conclusion,” it will be observed, was not 
reached after communication with “the theatres we 
represent ” or with the managers of “the travelling 
companies,” but merely after “ looking over our route 
sheets ’—and this within a few days, as is understood, 
of having booked various companies through, at least, 
some of Mr. Cort’s theatres. Was it not Mr. Charles 
Frohman who, a short time ago, apprised a grateful 
world that one of the objects of the Syndicate, which 
had been gloriously accomplished, was to “ protect the 
managers of theatrical companies against unfair 
competition, at the same time obliging them to keep 
faith with managers of theatres?” 

It is plainly shown by the above letter that the pur- 
pose of the Syndicate is not the service of the Public, 
the Actor, or the Theatre, but, solely and entirely, the 
service of its own pecuniary greed. Mr. Cort’s offence 
consists in making arrangements to present, in the 
theatres under his control, plays and actors not booked 
through the Syndicate Booking-Office, and this Syndi- 
cate, a combination formed for the purpose of con- 
ducting business in this way, has been judicially de- 
clared to be not a conspiracy in restraint of trade! 
If that decision is right, then there is no such thing 
as conspiracy possible. 

The letter from Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger is quite 
innocent on the face of it, but a little careful con- 
sideration of what. actually, it means, in the light of 
their previous conduct, gives it a very different aspect. 
If the Great Stecl Companies, dominating the manu- 
facture of steel, should notify a railroad company, say- 
ing: “If you purchase any steel rails from the Little 
Company (which we know is wishful to supply you 
with a small quantity of them, on advantageous 
terms) you will not be allowed to purchase any steel 
rails, or any other steel product, from us—under which 
circumstances, as you know, you cannot carry on your 
business,” what would be the legal opinion of that 

* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
author.—W. W. 





proceeding? What would such an action indicate, if 
not a conspiracy in restraint of trade? When a 
theatrical booking agency, which directs many of the 
leading theatres and actors of the country, notifies 
the head of a circuit of theatres, in effect: “lf you 
wish to book any attractions through our Agency, you 
must take exactly what attractions we please to send 
to you, and exactly when we please to send them, and, 
furthermore, if you book any attraction through any 
other Agency than ours, you cannot book any attrac- 
tions through ours ”—what does that action denote, if 
not a conspiracy in restraint of trade? And when, to 
make that despotic warning more potent, the Booking 
Agency says, in effect, to the actors and managers of 
travelling companies: “If you wish to play in any of 
our theatres, you must play in our theatres when and 
where we direct you to play, without regard to your 
wishes or to your best interests as you may see them, 
and you cannot play in any of our theatres, any- 
where, if, at any time, you play without our permis- 
sion, in any theatres not controlied by us ”—what 
does that edict disclose, if not cumulative proof of 
conspiracy in restraint of trade? If the attitude, in 
effect and intention, of the New York Theatrical 
Syndicate is not here precisely and fairly stated, will 
some inspired person kindly designate what is the 
actual position of that much-vaunted organization? 

Upon the question whether or not prominent “ Syndi- 
sate stars,” such as, for instance, Mr. Crane, Mr. Wit 
son, Mr. Skinner, and Miss Allen are satisfied or dis- 
satisfied with the treatment they have received from 
the potentates who direct their destinies, this writer 
cannot give an opinion. But, does any intelligent 
person, acquainted with existent theatrical conditions, 
for one moment believe that any one of those actors— 
er any aector—being desirous to perform in the nu- 
merous first-class theatres controlled by the Syndicate, 
would dare to book a tour including even one of the 
theatres. controlled, by Mr. Cort—no matter how con- 
venient or how desirable such a booking might be, in 
his own interest? Under existing cireumstances, any 
such actor would as soon think of attempting to fly! 

The position of our Theatre seems, truly, to be some- 
what indefinite and certainly exceptional. Several 
legal decisions concerning it are, plainly, destructive 
of equity. When, as occasionally happens, a protest 
is heard, “as of one crying in the wilderness,” against 
a selfish, sordid, rapacious administration of the 
Theatre—an administration which does not scruple to 
disregard both public interest and private right—then 
the dominant managers promptly proclaim that the 
Theatre is “a business proposition,” like any other 
business: but, as soon as a suit at law is instituted, to 
compel the conduct of that “business proposition ” 
in accordance with justice and equity, the same mana- 
gerial voice shrilly announces that the Theatre, being 
merely a servant of art, a luxury, is not a business at 
all, and Courts discover that it is a vague, intangible, 
indefinite something, the direction of which must be 
held a matter of strictly personal, private privilege, 
superior to all the legal restrictions that affect other 
“business propositions.” 

On January 31, 1907, an attempt was made to ter- 
minate unjust control of the theatres of our country 
and unfair competition in theatrical business. That 
attempt took the form of an indictment, duly found, 
against Mare Klaw, Abraham Lincoln Erlanger, Al. 
Hayman, Charles Frohman, J. Fred. Zimmermann, 
and Samuel F. Nixon Nirdlinger, persons constituting 
the Theatrical Syndicate, and that indictment charged 
them with conspiracy in combining for the restraint of 
trade. On June 17, 1907, that indictment, as against 
Klaw and Erlanger, was dismissed by Judge Rosalsky, 
in the General Sessions Court, in this city, and a few 
weeks ago it was dismissed as against the other 
defendants. In view of Judge Rosalsky’s decision 
tliat disposal of the matter was not unexpected, 
but when considered in the light of certain recent 
theatrical events, it may well prompt reflection on 
the peculiar reasoning of that learned judge—a 
reasoning which has exercised a wide influence on 
dramatic affairs. 

In a decision of some 8,000 words Judge Rosalsky 
holds: “ There was no motive on the part of the de- 
fendants to injure Shubert, Belasco, or any other per- 
son; their motive was to promote their own business 
and to refuse to do business with persons who should 
produce attractions with their rivals.” 

How the defendants’ refusal ‘“ to do business ” could 
constitute their “ motive” is not readily perceptible. 
Desire to promote their own business, considered as 
motive, would seem to prove existence of motive to 
injure the business of Shubert, Belasco, and other per- 
sons (theatrical managers), for the reason that injury 
done to Shubert, Belasco, and other rival theatrical 
managers, in their professional occupation, would in- 
evitably tend to give to those defendants a more nearly 
complete monopoly of theatrical business, and thus far 
larger profits. Considering the peculiar professional 
position of the defendants, their refusal “ to do busi- 
ness with persons:who should produce attractions with 
their rivals” was, manifestly, to attempt restriction 
of theatrical business activity by exercising intimida- 
tion—that is, to endeavor to injure “ their rivals” by 
inspiring fear in the minds of “ producers of attrac- 
tions”; and, to the uninstructed understanding, that 
conduct is unjust and wrong. It may be legal, but, if 
it is, there is an imperative need of a change in the 
Law. 

Continuing, the Court held: “In the light of the 
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lexicographer’s definition of trade, ... it seems to 
me that plays and entertainments of the stage are 
not lawful commodities of common use, and that the 
business of owning, leasing, and controlling theatres 
and producing plays is not trade, and that the de- 
fendants, therefore, did not commit acts injurious to 
trade and commerce. After an exhaustive examination 
of the subject of what is trade and commerce, I have 
failed to find any decision, nor has my attention been 
directed to any decision, classifying theatrical amuse- 
ments as ‘ trade’ and ‘ commerce.’ ’ 

Those are singular words to proceed from a Court of 
Justice. No principle of law is more clearly recog- 
nized than this: the fact that a thing has never been 
done is not, in itself, any reason why it should not be 
cone. In the presence of a question of vital impor- 
tance to the community, and one never before raised, 
a progressive legal mind might reasonably have been 
expected to deal more broadly and thoughtfully with 
the novel question thus presented and, in the absence 
of a precedent, to provide one, strictly accordant to 
justice. The learned judge’s investigation of “ lexi- 
cographers’ definitions ” might, it would seem, have 
been somewhat more thorough, comprehensive, and par- 
ticular. Words are only the symbols of meaning, and 
surely it should be the judicial function to interpret 
their sense in the light of the purpose of all law, 
Equity. Even according to the Dictionary definitions 
the meaning of the words involved would appear to 
render Judge Rosalsky’s decision bad law as well as 
bad logic. Commerce, according to the lexicographers, 
is “an interchange, or mutual change of . . . property 
of any kind, between nations or individuals, ... by 
purchase and sale”: in a secondary sense commerce 
signifies “to traffic; to trade.” It has not been con- 
tended that “ plays and entertainments of the stage ”* 
are staple commodities, like tobacco or flour, but com- 
modities, nevertheless, they must be, according to the 
Dictionary, because “ commodities” include “ every- 
thing movable, that is bought or sold.” Since not 
unlawful they must be lawful, and they must be and 
certainly they are, of “ common use,” since millions of 
persons attend plays and entertainments, every year, 
in New York alone. 

If plays, as well as the paraphernalia with which 
they are produced, are not movable, and are not 
bought and sold, it would be instructive to see a 
movable or to behold a purchase and sale. . Surely 
both plays and the tickets of admission to the theatres 
in which they are presented—tickets which are the 
tangible, palpable permission of entrance, bought and 
sold, between the individual managers and the indi- 
vidual members of the public—are “valuable by 
money,” and, according to Locke, anything valuable 
by money is a commodity. The declaration that “ the 
business of owning, leasing, and controlling theatres 
and producing plays is not a trade;’ therefore—in 
the light of logic as well as of lexicography—seems a 
rank absurdity. The Dictionary states that “a trade ” 
is “the business pursued; the occupation”; and it 
further states that “ to trade” is “ to barter, or to buy 
or sell, to traffic, to deal in the exchange, purchase, or 
sale of goods, wares, merchandise, or of anything else.” 
It is impossible to conjecture in what manner a more 
comprehensive, definite, positive statement of meaning 
could be made. The business of owning, leasing, and 
controlling theatres, producing plays in them, and sell- 
ing to the Public the privilege of entering those 
theatres to witness those plays is, plainly, as much a 
profession, as much a business pursued, as much a 
trade, as, for example, the business of owning, leasing, 
and controlling steamboats is, causing those vessels 
to be navigated from place to place, and selling to the 
public the privilege of entering them and travelling 
in them—a sale attested by the exchange of a ticket 
for the stipulated price of admission and transporta- 
tion. Whatever the Theatre may have been in its 
origin, the only equitable and right attitude toward it 
to-day is, indubitably, that which esteems it a Na- 
tional Asset. There, probably, is no business existent, 
in which the profit and value are so entirely created by 
the people as they are in the business of owning, leasing, 
and controlling theatres and producing plays in them. 

Plays and other stage entertainments may not be 
actual necessities of life, but it is by no means certain 
—the state of-our civilization being considered—that 
they are not so. Statesmen, in modern times, have 
taken practical acedunt of the uses of the theatre in 
the government of nations. Napoleon gave particular 
attention to it. Millions of dollars are invested in 
the business of providing theatres and producing plays 
in them, and, since millions of dollars are spent every 
vear, in this city alone; for the privilege of seeing 
those plays, it is reasonable to desire an interpreta- 
tion of Law in a spirit sufficiently wise and liberal to 
insure independence and to maintain equity in the 
pursuit of theatrical business, 

An imperative need of the public—a need which, 
being urgently occupied with personal affairs, it does 
not take the trouble to demand and fight for—is the 
free administration of a pure, intellectual Theatre; 
justice in the commercial conduct of that Theatre; 
direction of it by men of refinement and learning, 
such as are required in every edutational or quasi- 
educational calling—the book-publishing business, for 
example; fair competition, naturally eliminating in- 
ferior productions and performers; a right, reasonable, 
practical standard of managerial policy; the modest, 
simple, dignified presentation of the Actor; and a 

(Continued on page 30) 
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THE JOYS OF A PITCHED BATTLE UPON 











THE LINKS WITH 


THE SATURNINE OLD SOLDIER WHO ALWAYS “STANDS PAT” 


ATURDAY morning—-and the pile 
of correspondence on the desk-top 
must evaporate before the clock- 
\hands reach 11.45. For at twelve 
8) the Golfers’ Special, the train of joy, 
steams on its way for the green 
KY o country, leaving behind it not only 
Ry eS ye a trail of smoke, but every care and 

wie << week-long worry that has infested a 
hard-working brain. 

It is a thing to wonder at, this crowd of business 
men, whose faces during the week have worn those 
two stern wrinkles between the eyebrows; to watch the 
now care-free expressions as the car-seats are flopped 
over so that yarns may be exchanged face to face. 

Here is Vandewater with another new putter. Van 
always has a new putter. He’s a putter fiend, and he 
has tried everything from the original goose-neck down 
to a croquet mallet. His latest monstrosity has a 
head on it as big as a tomato-can, and to give it indi- 
viduality he has shortened the shaft,.so that he may 
use it with one hand. 

Clausen has a new caddy-bag, and its superiority 
over every other bag that has been on the market 
must be allowed to stand as beyond dispute. It is big 
enough to carry an extra suit of clothes and hobbed 
shoes, and it weighs enough, with his pet collection 
of clubs, to make the heart of the most enthusiastic 
caddy quake, 

Look at the fresh mid-irons and mashies! That new- 
fangled brassey with the added weight behind, sure to 
gain at least fifty yards for the weakest driver! Oh, 
the hopes of the Saturday afternoon crowd ready to do 
battle with Colonel Bogey! Well might the Colonel 
tremble if he had not seen the crowd so often before 
and lived to take his hearty laugh the following 
morning. 

Now comes a lull in the exchange of anecdotes— 









There is a foursome ahead 


not quite a lull, either, for in the centre of the car old 
Crabtree’s voice holds forth. Crabtree should be the 
president of the Golfers’ Ananias Society. He is one 
of the charter members of the Golf Club, and was 
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At twelve the Golfers’ Special, the train of joy, steams on its way for the green country 


playing the game when some of the present champions 
were being pushed in their perambulators. As a har 
he is beyond comparison. The scores he makes when 
he plays a lonesome round leave no further use for 
Bogey. But he is so honest with his lying that the 
weakness is forgiven with a wink. 

As the train slows down there is the expected rush 
of enthusiasts for the locker-rooms. The change to 
negligée is made in accordanee with the amount of 
eagerness that has been bottled all week. Then to 
“get a ball up,” and in line for the start-off. The 
woman champion has made a 200-yard drive, and the 
excitement permits you to approach without demon- 
strations of enthusiasm from the onlookers. But 
first a caddy—and here they are, the whole line-up 
from the surrounding country, tall and short, the lazy 
and the hustlers. Lucky is the player who gets one 
with enough interest to follow his ball every time he 
drives to “the tall.” The inspection, however, is not 
altogether one-sided, for your caddy is a judge of 
human nature himself, and before he has seen you 
play three strokes he can estimate your final score, 
the length and number of the swear-words you will 
use, and the probable size of his tip. How many good 
scores: have gone galley-west on the last two holes 
because the player realized that the critical caddy’s eye 
was upon his every stroke, and that the cynical smile 
showed only doubt and not encouragement toward 
the final result! 

At last the ball is teed for the first hole. The crowd 
behind always takes an interest in the first drive. Old 
Barnes, the club joker, soberly asks if you expect a 
three-hundred or a four-hundred yard drive this time. 
He has never failed to ask the question since he joined 
the club years ago, and it is just as disconcerting to- 
day as it was then. Nine times out of ten he can 















































































































































cause a foozle, for during the polite and funereal hush 
while the ball is being addressed that question recurs 
to the player’s mind, and he presses or slices. But 





Your caddy is a judge of human nature 


“it’s a fine day, anyway.” The next stroke will be 
better. 

There is a foursome ahead, which according to tradi- 
tion means a wait for the match behind. _Many’s the 
player who wonders why our mathematicians don’t 
stop trying to square the circle and figure out why a 
foursome takes so much time to get around. Ahead of 
them is Roberts, ploughing up the sod as usual. He 
has a peculiar style of his own, and after each stroke 
two objects are usually in the air. One is his bali; 
the other, a piece of turf. Sometimes the ball doesn’t 
figure in the scheme at all; but, far from discouraged, 
Roberts grits his teeth, grips his clubs the harder— 
and the result is usually as per schedule. 

The water-hole is the ogre of the whole course. If 
ever mental healing were needed, this is the place. As 
surely as the cyclist who is beginning rides into the 
telephone-pole he is trying to avoid, just so surely 
does the golf novice drive his ball into the little stream 
of water that he could throw a stone across with his 
left hand. Wise is the old un who puts up a cracked 
ball and, if it goes in, says “ Let ’er go.” The second 
trial always lands on or near the green—a fact for 
psychologists to ponder over. 

As the sun begins to set the eighteenth flag appears 
to view over a bunker. It is the last hole, for only a 
few of the enthusiasts have the energy to start an 
other round, which can only be played one-third the 
way before darkness descends. The last hole? No, 
not quite, for there is still the “ nineteenth,” where 
the disappointed can be chéered, the winners can cele- 
brate, and an entire afternoon’s thirst be quenched 
with a cup of cheerfulness. Now for the scores—ah, 


ves, and the “ifs.” “If I hadn't driven into that 
last bunker.” “Jf that last putt hadn't overrun the 
cup!” 


Colonel Bogey smiles quietly into his sleeve He 
has heard it all before, and he will hear it again till 
the last drive be driven and the last ball be holed. 


But never mind! . Next Saturday! 
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‘a third cup imperative. 





The Gentler View 


ITALIAN TEA, ETC, 
By Florida Pier 


ONE surprise which, when it comes, 
seems so natural and right as to double 
one’s surprise into amazement at not hav- 
ing suspected this precise outcome from 
the very first is supplied in the unneces- 
sarily gloomy restaurant at the Metro- 
politan Museum. The tea is—and the 
miracle and simplicity of the thing re- 
fuse to diminish a jot—the tea is of that 
rare awfulness hitherto only to be found 
in Italy. One could cry with joy over the 
badness of it and drop tears of convulsed 
rejoicing in each and every cup. Not for 
worlds would one ask the brand, for the 
first sip brings with it such a rush of feel- 
ing that one is moved to hug the teapot. 
It is the very identical tea that used to 
amaze and bewilder us in small Italian 
towns. It always seemed impossible that 
a second cup should possess the exact, un- 
traceable, terrifying, and yet harmless 
flavor of the first. It was so plainly not 
tea at all, and yet never has the faintest 
inkling as to the whatness of it ever been 
hit upon. It was taken on a tiny table 
on the sidewalk from a tray principally 
occupied by the biggest carafe ever seen, 
which was daily sent away by you and as 
surely brought back the next day by the 
waiter, who seemed to feel that, if you 
would insist upon drinking tea, you at 
least might let the table look as though 
you were drinking a proper and known 
beverage. It was for long months your 
delight and your despair. With all hope 
of toast long since abandoned, you drowned 
the appalling taste of the tea in countless 
little cakes filled with delectable zaba- 
glione, while in your mind endless Ma- 
donnas of the Siennese school settled and 
adjusted themselves, making room, a lit- 
tle grumblingly, for gonfaloni and Peru- 
gino angels, while your legs moaned softly 
and you wondered if, using your parasol 
as a crutch, you would eventually be able 
to hobble slowly home, or whether you 
would have to sit on the comfortless iron 
chair blinking at the softly glowing 
Duomo until night came and in its friend- 
ly darkness permitted you to crawl sleepi- 
ly to your hotel on hands and knees, vi- 
sions of Bonfigli garlands and head-dresses 
dancing befere your wearied but instructed 
eyes. 

With this experience half forgotten, but 
lying ready to be remembered on the in- 
stant, figure the sensation of spending a 
long afternoon at the Metropolitan — it 
happened, to be with Tanagra figurines, 
but that had not the slightest effect on the 
taste of the tea—and descending to the 
basement restaurant, where an Italian 
waiter failed to prod your memory or 
arouse your suspicions, and, having a 
horrid little metal teapot that you knew 
instinctively intended to burn your fin- 
gers, suddenly pour forth into the cup a 
liquid something that was neither more 
nor less (and, what is more, frankly ad- 
mitted it) than villainous Italian tea. 
The inspired fitness of the thing was over- 
whelming. It could not have been ar- 
ranged. Even under the new régime, with 
all the wonderfully wise curators rear- 
ranging and changing, it is too much to 
suppose that one of them would have had 
the time or the genius to import this un- 
speakably bad, completely hallowed tea. 
It has just blessedly, ridiculously hap- 
pened, and the propriety of the jest makes 
To stop there 
even is almost churlish and half bespeaks 
a failure of recognition. Conjectures nat- 
urally dance in one’s head, but they fail 
to bring a ghost of an answer. Is it that 
there is so much Italy in the air that it 
taints any brand of tea entering the 
museum, or does a tongue maudlin with 
admiring adjectives become incapable of 
tasting tea as it really is? or—and this is 
the theory clearly to be clung to after the 
others have been discarded—is it just one 
of those details arranged by a jocose little 
god with a feeling for occasions, a touch 
that stands for, “ Don’t you remember the 
day?” and in the same instant makes you 
remember everything with enthralling dis- 
tinctness? Whatever the explanation, an 
afternoon at our admirable museum should 
be ended with a cup of this reminiscent 
tea, which is warranted to possess an 
aroma so heavy with Italian atmosphere 
that on leaving the building one calls, ab- 
sently, ‘ Coechiere!” and is jarred to reali- 
ties by a Fifth Avenue ’bus stopping noisi- 
ly and a dejected driver of a hansom call- 
ing, “ Keb, miss, keb?” 


Asking questions is a weakness like any 
other and should be as assiduously guard- 
ed against. Some people steal and others 
overeat and still others ask questions. 
They are varying manifestations of flac- 
cidity. It is just as easy to say, “ How 
jolly it is out!” as it is to demand with 
a silly, rising inflection, ‘“‘ Have you been 
out?” when you are coming in hatted and 
gloved and could not very well have been 
anywhere else but out, unless you are ma- 
terializing at that moment on the door- 


step. There is something so bungling 
about a direct question. It is obtuse, and 
its crassness stirs one to belligerency. It 
is a challenge to stand and deliver, and 
one hurriedly rams oneself with whatever 
happens to be handy, determined at least 
to put up a good fight; and if in the end 
one is unable to keep the information that 
was asked, the knowledge that it was 
partially taken by force will be some con- 
solation. A direct question brings about, 
or is supposed to bring, a direct answer, 
and the baldness of the proceeding so 
takes away one’s appetite for the subject 
under discussion that one is very apt to 
do something so different as to make the 
answer given a direct lie—a crime which 
it is most difficult to make any one believe 
should be laid at the door of the ques- 
tioner. 

People ask questions from laziness. 
They have not anything to say themselves, 
and they march up to you and pull the 
bell-cord with an audacity that pictures 
them in one’s mind as standing at a 
strange house door saying to the aston- 
ished maid: “Who lives here? I just 
thought I’d ask.” The natural retort is 
to slam the door in the inquirer’s face. 
A delicately protruding tongue will some- 
times serve the purpose. It is not as 
though there is anything in the world that 
could stop one if one felt inclined to be 
discursive. When garrulity comes it just 
has to be endured by every one, even the 
speaker; but there is something in the 
human make-up that will not permit 
loquacity to come at the call of a blunt 
question, which is sometimes very annoy- 
ing, as a question has been known to ar- 
rive one second before complete confidence 
was to be given, and limits the flow to a 


monosyllable and leaves the questioned - 


person feeling uncomfortably clogged. 

Nothing is simpler than substituting, 
“Dear! dear! here’s another day to be 
planned for!” for, ‘“ What are you going to 
do to-day?” The results are so much bet- 
ter. A general subject has to be made 
personal. Human nature can be counted 
on for that, and general mornings mused 
on vaguely are sure to. bring forth per- 
sonal mornings dwelt on with particulars. 
But, “ What are you going to do to-day?” 
is such an unattractive worm that one 
swims behind a shadowed rock and keeps 
a fishy eye out for a more ornate fly. 

On reading these complaints over the 
writer is amazed to find what a masculine 
flavor they have. She is quite unable to 
account for etheir discontented before- 
dinner tang. 





THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 centsa box. 9*» 





In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE..*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HARD ON CHILDREN 


When Teacher Has Coffee Habit. 





“Best is best, and best will ever live.’ 
When a person feels this way about Postum 
they are glad to give testimony for the bene- 
fit of others. 

A school-teacher down in Miss. says: 

“T had been a coffee drinker since my 
childhood, and the last few years it had in- 
jured me seriously. 

“One cup of coffee taken at breakfast 
would cause me to become so nervous that 
I could scarcely go through with the diy’s 
duties, and this nervousness was often ac- 
companied by deep depression of spirits and 
heart palpitation. 

“T am a teacher by profession, and when 
under the influence of coffee had to struggle 
against crossness when in the school room. 

“When talking this over with my physi- 
cian, he suggested that I try Postum; so I 
purchased a package, and made it carefully 
according to directions; found it excellent 
of flavour, and nourishing. 

“In a short time I noticed very gratifying 
effects. My nervousness disappeared, I was 
not irritated by my pupils, life seemed full 
of sunshine, and my heart troubled me no 
longer. 

“TI attribute my change in health and 
spirits to Postum alone.” 

Read the little book, “‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Ever read the above letter ? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genu- 
ine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Columbia‘ cars are BUILT in Hartford, Con- 
i . necticut, a city where close caliper machine 
Wil | work has been a habit for 70 years. 


Painting by George Gibbs. 


THE COLUMBIA MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Station 103-A, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Licensed under Selden Patent 





Take These Three Offers 


Off. 1 A strongly bound copy of the masterful 104-page book, “How to Drive an 
er Automobile ”’—by Lougheed. 


1910 Motor Car Directory. A complete description—with handsome illustration 





Offer 2 of every car sold on the American market. Accurate, detailed, convenient, it is a 


reference book that every automobile man wants day after day. 
Offer 3 A six-months’ trial subscription to MoToR, the National Magazine of Motoring, at 


the special introductory price of only $1—in itself a straight saving of just 33'4% 


How These Three Great Offers Can Be Made By 


The National O OR. of 
Magazine Motoring 


gq MoTOR is for everybody interested in motor cars, either as a prospective buyer or as an owner of a motor 

gq No matter what information you want about motor cars—their parts or accessories—MoTOR is the most reliable s 

q MoToR's editorial pages contain everything of interest to the motorist—descriptions of cars, parts, a 

etc., touring articles, useful information ~all attractively illuminated with beautiful pictures 

@ MoToR'’s advertising pages are just as important to the reader, particularly to the prospective buyer, as the t 
pages. And who—veteran enthusiast or novice—is not a prospective buyer? These interesting pages ntain the ve 
** creain '’ of the announcements of all the standard manufacturers of cars, parts, accessories, etc., in the world 


MoToR is now conducting one of the most extensive su 
The Reason scription campaigns that has probably ever been « urried on 

by a similar publication. In order, therefore, to add 5000 
new subscriptions—entirely in addition to the maximum expected by the most exacting adver 
tisers—MoToR, for a short time only, has determined to make all three special offers above. 
q To secure all these three exceptional offers—the 104-page book “ How to Drive an Autom ) 
bile ’—the illustrated 1910 Motor Car Directory—and the six-months’ introduc tory trial sub- 
scription to MoToR ata saving of 334 %—merely wrap up a dollar bill and mail it to-day at 
our risk—now-—-before this special time limited offer is withdrawn. 


Address—to-day—MoToR, Room 38, 1789 Broadway, New York City 











Finance 


THE WRANGLE WITH THE RAILROADS 


NE of Wall Street’s wise old saws 
about the inadvisability of “ buying 
into trouble” is being freely quoted 
these days to investors who come 
down into the Street for the pur- 
pose of buying railroad stocks. The 
railroads, these investors are told, 
= are at loggerheads with the govern- 

ment and the people. They want 
to increase their freight rates, but the announcement 
that they are going to do it has raised a storm of 
protest all over the country, and it is doubtful if 
they will be able to do it. They are badly in need of 
working capital, but investors are steadfastly refusing 
to lend them money. Finally, they are the objects 
of legislation at Washington designed to regulate and 
restrict their operations. All these things the pros- 
pective investor is told—not infrequently with the 
result that he turns away and resolves to wait awhile 
and see how things come out. And that is one of the 
chiefest of the reasons why railroad stocks like 
Atchison, Baltimore & Ohio, New York Central, and 
Northern Pacific can be bought to yield the investor 
anywhere from 54, to 51%, per cent. 

In this matter of the friction existing between the 
railroads and the people, Wall Street as usual takes 
an exaggerated view, and yet the problem by which 
the railroads are confronted is well worth the careful 
investor’s attention. There is a problem—a big one— 
and it hasn’t yet been solved. By the time its solution 
becomes apparent, or rather, by the time it becomes 
apparent that there is ever to be any solution, it 
will no longer be possible to buy the standard rail- 
road stocks to yield 5, per cent. It is only during 
times when the financial skies are clouded that se- 
curities can be bought on a low level. 

The outlook in the railroad industry, it must be 
admitted, is very much clouded at present. In the 
first place, there is the pending legislation at Wash- 
ington. Then there is the fight over freight rates, in 
which the railroads’ opponents have shown them- 
selves stronger, more determined, and better organ- 
ized than any one had supposed. Lastly, there is the 
great need on the part of the railroads for new 
capital and the great difficulty they are having in 
getting it. 

Considering first the so-called anti-railroad legisla- 

tion at Washington, it is evident that the railroads’ 
natural antipathy to regulative legislation of any 
kind has led to a strong presentation of their side of 
the case and a consequent spread of the idea that the 
administration’s measure constitutes an attack on 
the railroads and is ecaleulated to do them infinite 
harm. A little study of the measure in the form in 
which it was put through the House of Representa- 
tives shows that this is far from being the case. 
Take, for instance, the Commerce Court, one of the 
very most important provisions of the bill—the most 
inspired of the articles attacking the proposed legis- 
lation have had but little to say against it. Similarly 
with regard to the provisions of the bill which grant 
increased power to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and make it possible for that body to initiate com- 
plaints against the railroads. As a high official of 
an ‘important trunk-line system here in the East 
recently remarked: ‘As for the proposal to give the 
commission power to investigate rates or conditions 
of service on its own initiative, the commission prac- 
tically does that now. Any one can initiate an in- 
vestigation at the cost of a two-cent stamp. It is 
not to be expected that a commission, already over- 
loaded with work, is going to seek out possible causes 
of complaint which the millions of shippers in the 
country have overlooked.” 
“In the criticism of the President’s railroad bill a 
great point has been made about the putting of 
the security-issuing power of the railroads under the 
supervision of the Commerce Commission, but it is 
doubtful if the public has been made to see that 
the railroads will in any way be harmed by this 
provision of the bill. What it would amount to would 
be to put the security-issuing power of the railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce under the supervision 
of a sort of national public-service commission, which 
would control the issue of stocks and bonds exactly 
as the Publie Service Commission of New York State 
controls their issue. Wisely exercised, such super- 
vision would in no way interfere with honest 
financing, and might, on the other hand, prove a pro- 
tection from pretended railroad constructors whose 
only purpose would be to compel an established road 
to buy them out. 

There are other provisions of the bill, which some 
of the railroad men are trying to show would hurt 
them severely; but, on analysis, every one of them 
turns out to be of the same sort and all framed for 
the purpose of preventing abuses. Which accounts, 
perhaps, for the lack of general interest in the pending 
railroad legislation. Could the people be made to 
think that the government is really making war on 
the railroads, the blocking of the railroad bill would 
be much easier. Outside of Wall Street, however, the 
people believe no such thing. Without having studied 
the question much one way or the other, the average 
man seems to be of the opinion that if the President 
can get a bill put through which will effectually curb 
some of the abuses so prevalent in the past, he will 
be doing a good thing for the country at large and 
for the railroads themselves. 

In the railway outlook the legislation at Washing- 
ton must be counted an important factor, but of far 
greater moment to the railroads, really, is the strug- 
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gle for higher freight rates in which they are at 
present engaged. Confident that they would be al- 
lowed to put up their charges for carrying freight, the 
railroads have granted general increases in wages in- 
volving an additional annual expenditure of at least 
$50,000,000 in the Eastern territory alone. The 
pressure put upon them was very great—a general 
strike must inevitably have followed their refusal to 
advance wages. So the increase was granted, the 
railroads relying on being able later to advance their 
freight rates as an offset to the higher cost of labor. 

To the proposed increase in the cost of transporta- 
tion the railroads knew, of course, that there would 
be serious protest, but nothing like the strong and 
well-organized opposition which has sinee developed 
was expected. dnstead of the rate increases going 
quietly into effect as the railroads had hoped, the 
matter has been taken up by the press of the country, 
and the railroads find themselves with a bitter fight 
on their hands. ‘“ We are fully entitled to raise our 
rates,” they say, “and we are going to go ahead and 
do it.” “Stop putting up your dividends,” retort the 
shippers, “and the country will take more stock in 
what you say about how poor you are and how you 
have got to raise rates to avoid going into bank- 
ruptey.” 

On both sides there is much right—which makes 
the dispute.all the harder to settle. It is true, for 
instance, that for ten years now the price of materials 
and labor has been steadily rising, and that, while 
this increase in the cost of conducting transportation 
has been going on, freight rates have not been ad- 
vaneed. On the face of it that would seem to be an 
almost unanswerable argument in favor of letting the 
railroads put up their rates, but the shippers do not 
see it that way. Embattled at their convention in 
Chicago -a couple of weeks ago, the shippers gave 
out one set of figures after another tending to show 
how the railroads have flourished during the period 
of rising operating costs and stationary freight rates. 
“In spite of the increased cost of operation,” reads 
the preamble to the resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention, “the net income per mile of road for 1907 
shows an increase of 345 per cent. since 1897.” 

Whether or not this statement is open to challenge, 
it is a matter of absolute record that in spite of the 
rise in operating costs there has been a big gain in 
the net income of the railroads per mile operated 
during the past ten years. As traffic has increased in 
density, the net amount earned on each mile of road, 
notwithstanding the rise in operating charges, has 
grown steadily larger. The margin of profit has de- 
creased, but the amount of business handled is so 
much greater that net earnings show a large advance. 

To so large an extent does the controversy between 
the shippers and the railroads turn on this point, 
that both parties are trying to put their side of the 
question before the public in the most favorable light 
possible. It is true, the railroads are forced to admit, 
that some of the big systems have done pretty well 
with freight rates as they are, but how about the 
weaker roads which have been struggling along, just 
about able to pay their fixed charges and keep them- 
selves out of receivers’ hands? Furthermore, by this 
last inerease in wages another big lift in operating 
expenses has been occasioned. Is it reasonable to 
expect that this additional burden is going to be offset 
during the next few years by further increase in the 
density of traffic? 

Uncertainty over what the outcome of this con- 
troversy is going to be has undoubtedly had much to 
do with the trouble the railroads are experiencing in 
raising new capital. For four years now, with the 
exception of a few months toward the close of 1909, 
there has not been a time when the railroads have 
been able to borrow money on anything like fair 
terms. And, in the mean time, their need for new 
-apital has grown steadily greater and greater. Roads 
like the St. Paul Extension and the Western Pacific 
have been pushed through to the Pacific Coast; new 
railroad construction enterprises have been under- 
taken on a large scale up in the Northwest; all 
over the country, traffic has been rapidly inereasing 
in volume. To take care of this new business more 
capital has been needed. As business has expanded 
the need for new capital has become more and more 
urgent. 

The country, however, has not been willing to lend 
the railroads the money they need, and is not willing 
to lend it now. To say nothing of those large re- 
quirements for the purpose of double-tracking and 
of increasing terminal facilities which Mr. Hill is 
continually speaking about, the railroads have not 
been able to raise the new money they absolutely need 
for the purchase of new equipment and other neces- 
sary betterments. For a time, toward the end of last 
year, it looked as though investors’ purse-strings were 
being loosened up, and some of the big roads managed 
to sell considerable blocks of new bonds and stocks. 
That money, however, went nearly all of it for the 
purpose of paying off maturing notes and bonds; very 
little of it was actually put back into the properties. 
And, after a while, even that source of supply dried 
up. Short-term notes, bearing a high rate of interest 


and running for less than three years, became about ° 


the only form of new security that the public would 
take. 

Just now, on account otf some little demand for 
American bonds, which has been carefully nursed in 
Paris, some of the railroads are a little better off 
and have been able to raise some money by selling 
their bonds to the foreign investors, The amount of 
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the bonds placed abroad has, however, been grossly 
exaggerated, as is becoming more and more apparent. 
The prices, too, at which the bonds had to be sold in 
order to get the foreign syndicates to take them, are 
not conducive to any very great amount of enthusi- 
asm over the American “invasion” of the foreign 
financial field. A good deal of money has been raised, 
it is true, and the financial position of some of the 
railroads correspondingly eased thereby, but that the 
foreign purchases of American bonds afford anything 
like a solution to the problem of how the railroads 
are going to borrow the money they need, is an utterly 
mistaken notion. That problem still remains to be 
solved, as does the question of how government legis- 
lation is going to affect the railroads and the ques- 
tion as to whether freight rates are or are not to be 
raised. As has been said, it is only while the outlook 
in the railroad industry remains thus clouded that 
it will be possible to buy the standard dividend- 
payers at present prices. 


The last Comptroller’s report on the condition of 
the national banks showed an increase in loans, out- 
side of New York City, of $516,000,000. That is the 
concrete expression of the land speculation which 
seems to be sweeping the country from one end to the 
other. Nor is the half-billion-dollar increase in loans 
the measure of what has been going on. Unfortu- 
nately, it is only the indication. The measure would 
have to include the loans of the State banks and 
trust companies organized all over the country by 
national banks which want to loan on real estate and 
can only do so through the medium of some con- 
trolled institution. Formation of such institutions 
is reported to be going on rapidly in the Middle 
Western and Western States. 


The slightest slowing down of the country’s in- 
dustrial pulse is treated as though business depres- 
sion were imminent. Bank clearings, earnings, in- 
crease in the number of idle freight-cars—these 
things tell us that there has come about a halt in the 
progress of the business recovery. It is immediately 
assumed, therefore, that as we have stopped going 


- forward we are bound to slide rapidly back into the 


slough of despond. 

For this feeling, the phenomenal progress of the 
past two years is responsible. We went forward at 
a rate which astonished the world and amazed even 
ourselves. For two years the movement was con- 
tinuous—unbroken except by setbacks that were 
trifling. . The country became used to it, the great 
bulk of the people, apparently, coming eventually to 
believe that it would go on forever. 

In the reaction now so plainly evidenced on all 
sides there exists no ground for apprehension—it is 
only because we have become so used to progress, in- 
deed, that the figures showing so slight a reactionary 
movement are noticed at all. Considering the great 
extent of the industrial recovery of the past two 
years, it is the most natural thing in the world that 
there should be a reaction now. It will have to go a 
good deal further than it has gone yet before there 
will exist any reason for believing that a rea] retro- 
gressive movement has set in. 


The statistics of another month’s foreign trade in— 
and still a balance on the wrong side of the account. 
Not much this time, less than a million dollars, but 
still an excess of imports and another indication of 
how unfavorable the state of our foreign trade really 
is. 

In the mean time we have succeeded in selling some 
millions of dollars’ worth of our new securities abroad, 
by reason of which process some little relief has been 
afforded. But what a mistake to imagine that any 
permanent relief can come from the payment of debts 
by means of notes—which is, after all, exactly what 
the selling of our bonds abroad amounts to. Bonds 
are not merchandise. The selling abroad of notes 
and bonds is by no means the same thing as the 
selling abroad of wheat and cotton. By the latter 
process our debt to the foreign market is reduced. 
By the former it is inereased. 

Then, too, there is the interest to be considered. 
Every one-thousand-dollar note or bond placed on the 
other side means an increase of forty or fifty dollars in 
the annual bill for interest on foreign money invested 
here. The item is already a pretty substantial one, 
and we ought to be reducing instead of increasing it. 


It makes a whole lot of difference whose ox is 
gored. ‘That was very clearly illustrated the other 
day on the chair-car of one of the “ bankers” specials ” 
which runs into New York and on which a group of 
business men were discussing the way in which the 
railroads had been raising wages and were now trying 
to put up freight rates. “I’m glad they’ve raised 
the pay of the trainmen,” declared one man, the editor 
of a financial publication, “and now I hope they’ll 
be allowed to raise freight rates. The country can 
stand it.” 

That evening when the man who had declared the 
country so well “able to stand it” went to buy his 
commutation ticket, he found that the price had 
been jumped another dollar and a half. The next 
week there appeared in his paper a caustic editorial 
on the way in which the railroads were trying to rob 
the people. Commutation rates, it was argued, should 
be the last thing to be touched. 

Everybody wants somebody else to pay the freight. 




















Some Famous Libraries 


In the matter of numbers the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, of Paris, is generally ac- 
eounted the first library in the world, 
with over 3,000,000 volumes. The British 
Museum stands second with 2,000,000, and 
the Imperial Library of St. Petersburg has 
about 1,500,000, which, also, are the fig- 
ures to be assigned to the Library of 
Congress at Washington. The New York 
Public Library, according to some authori- 
ties, is in the same class as the big library 


at the national capital; and there are 
several libraries in the United States that 


display on their shelves more than one- 


half of a million volumes. 


In a way, however, the modern libraries 
are far behind those of ancient times, 


when it is considered that, since the in- 
vention of printing, the accumulation of 
books for the great libraries has offered no 
very great difficulties; and that, in the 
case of the ancients, every volume of their 
collections must, perforce, be written by 


hand. It is, therefore, somewhat startling 


to read that the Alexandrian Library, in 
Egypt, numbered no less than 700,000 
volumes, two centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. This library, founded B.c, 290 
by Ptolemy Soter, entirely overshadowed 
the more or less mythical collections al- 
leged to have preceded it, such as, for 
instance, that of Osymandyas, who 
reigned in Egypt, it is said, some seven- 
teen hundred years before Christ, and the 
library mentioned by Diodorus Siculus as 
‘having been set up at Susa, the capital of 
the Persian kings. 

To the collection started by Ptolemy 
Soter there was added another by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, which was in time further 
augmented until, as already stated, it 
numbered 300,000 volumes. 

In 47 sB.c. the library in that section 
of the Alexandrian institution ‘known as 
the Bruchion (400,000 volumes) was ac- 
cidentally consumed by fire, during a visit 
by Julius Cesar and his cuxiliary soldiers. 
The library in the section known as the 
Serapeum, however, increased in numbers 
till it exceeded the whole of the former 
collections. 

One interesting donation to this library 
was that of 200,000 volumes, from the 
Peruragean Library, presented by Mark 
Antony to Cleopatra. 

The library at Alexandria suffered 
plunderings on various occasions, but it 
remained practically intact until a.p 
650, when it was destroyed by the Sara- 
cens under orders of the Caliph Omar. 
Thus disappeared a noble collection that 
had endured some nine hundred and thirty 
years. 

It is a curious fact, in view of the al- 
legation of Omar that, “If the writings 
of the Greeks agree with the Koran, they 
are useless, and need not be preserved; 
if they disagree, they are pernicious, and 
ought to be destroyed,” that the Saracens 
should afterward collect large libraries 
of infidel literature, such as those at 
Tripolis' in Syria, and at Cordova in 
Spain, which latter collection embraced 
250,000 volumes. 





The Stars by Day : 


Is it possible for astronomers to see the 
stars in the daytime? Of course the as- 
tronomers have devised a way. Any one 
can see stars in the daytime if he chooses 
to go to sufficient trouble. At the bottom 
of a deep well an observer on looking up 
will see stars if the sky is clear and the 
sun does not happen to be shining directly 
into the well. 

Why cannot the stars be seen from the 
surface of the ground? ‘They certainly 
give out their usual amount of light, and 
it will be remembered that the moon is 
frequently seen during the day. ‘The ques- 
tion resolves itself into the capacity of 
the human eye. During the day the sun 
shines on particles suspended in the at- 
mosphere and on the atmosphere itself, 
and its rays are reflected in every direc- 
tion from the different particles. We thus 
have diffused light, by means of which we 
ean see objects not directly in the sun- 
light. If it were not for this diffusion 
of light, or irregular reflection, as it is 
called, we could not possibly see anything 
not in direct sunlight. Now these rays 
irregularly reflected enter the eye in enor- 
mous numbers, so the intensity is com- 
paratively great with starlight. But to a 
person in a deep well or mine shaft only 
the perpendicularly refiected rays enter 
the eye, and from only those particles 
directly over the mouth of the shaft. Thus 
comparatively little light enters the eye, 
and any starlight that comes down at 
that time is easily perceived and the pres- 
ence of the star is recognized. 

The astronomer applies this rule to his 
telescope and places long black tubes 
called shields on the end of his glass. 
Field-glasses to be used at night have 
these on also. They are entirely necessary 
for good work with heavenly bodies even 
at night, when the observatory is in a 
large city of many lights. 


Universal 


Intercommunication 





Universal service as typified 
by the Bell System today is 
the result of thirty years of 
unceasing endeavor. 

The equipment for this ser- 
vice includes ten million miles 
of wire, more than twenty-five 
thousand miles of under- 
ground conduit, buildings 
enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switch- 
boards with millions of tiny 
electric lights and billions of 
miles of fine copper threads 
— over five million telephones in 
datly use. : 


HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 





This great development has 
been made possible only by 
sound financing and proper 
provision for maintenance and 
reconstruction; while fair 
profits and substantial security 
have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Espe- 
cially when considered with 
the fact that the value of Bell 
properties exceeds the out- 
standing capital. 

The Bell System was so 
wisely planned and soundly 
constructed that it has kept 
pace with the constantly in- 
creasing demands of a Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 
show the usefulness of the Bell service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, 


One System, 


Universal Service. 
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gain of the season. Over 
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Stanley and the Dogs 


From time immemorial cearicaturists 
have made use of the common observa 
tion that there is in certain human types 
a decided resemblance to familiar animals. 
A notable example was that of Louis 
Napoleon whose brooding, aquiline counte 
nance was readily converted into a bird 
of prey; sometimes the French eagle, but 
oftener and more strikingly a vulture 
preying upon France. 

The dignified and venerable Charles 
Darwin accepted an observation of tuis 
sort as applied to himself and with a 
humorous perception of its coincidence 
with his favorite theories, while the re 
semblance between the countenance of 
Paul Kruger and that of an exceedingly 
sagacious gorilla was more than once re 
marked, 

An amusing discovery of unhuman like 
ness was related by a friend of the late 
Sir Henry M. Stanley. When Stanley 
visited the Karaguas, an African tribe 
rather above the average in intelligence, 
he had with him a fine bulldog whose 
pugnacious countenance possessed all the 
unlovely characteristics of the breed. 

Now it appears that the Karaguas gave 
much attention to this beast, and their 
chief, before parting with the white men, 
ingenuously pointed out an odd fact that 
he had observed. The Karagua men. flat 
faced, snub-nosed, and thick lipped, look 
ed, he thought, much like the English 
dog; while the half-wild Karagua dogs, 
clean-cut, keen-eyed, and long-nosed, look- 
ed, much more than their masters did. 
like the Englishmen. 

Whether Stanley, who had every right 
to think well of his own personal appear 
ance, relished this comparison or not he 
could not do otherwise than take it in 
good part, and he had sense of humor 
enough to pass it on for the amusement 
of others after he got home. 


China’s Street Needlewomen 

CHINA is, perhaps, the only country in 
the world where one may have his ‘gar- 
ments mended on the street while he 
waits. In nearly all the principal cities 
of the Flowery Kingdom native sewing 
women are to be seen seated or low stools, 
perhaps on the sidewalk, mending articles 
of masculine wearing apparel. 

The accomplishments of these street 
seamstresses are somewhat limited, their 
efforts with the needle being confined, as 
a rule, to “running.” Other branches of 
needlework are practically unknown to 
them. As a consequence their efforts are 
better appreciated by natives than by for 
eign travellers, 

They are never short of patrons among 
the Chinese tradesmen, for these are often 
natives of other districts and, having come 
to the city to engage in business, have 
no one to mend a rent for them. Their 
wives being left at home, they are glad 
to employ the street neediewomen. For 
this class of customers the skill of the 
itinerant sewing woman answers every 
purpose. F 

As a rule, they are wives of boatmen 
and laborers who live in the house-boats 
which line the creeks, and their needles 
are a great help in solving the problem 
of maintenance in a crowded city. 


A Bible in a Cracker-box 


Tue British and, Foreign Bible Society 
recently published an important edition 
of the Seriptures in the principal lan- 
guage of Uganda. The volume is in shape 
very long, but it is only three inches wide 
and about three inches thick. : 

A peculiar reason oceasioned the adop- 
tion of this form. In Central Africa the 
white ants and other insects rapidly de- 
stroy a book unless it is well protected. 
The representatives of the society, there- 
fore, recommended that the edition men 
tioned be issued in a form that would fit 
into the tin biscuit boxes of a certain 
firm which are very generally used in 
Uganda. 

This was done, and the ant-proof bis- 
cuit box is just large enough to hold this 
Bible, a small Bible history, and a hymnal 
and prayer-book. 


The Evaporation of Gold 


Some years ago Roberts-Austen proved, 
through “a series of experiments extend- 
ing over four years, that when a column 
of lead is allowed to rest upon a column 
of gold a slow diffusion, o1 evaporation, 
of the gold takes place, resulting in the 
appearance of traces of gold in the lead. 
When a degree of heat not sufficient to 
melt either of the metals is applied the 
diffusion of the gold takes place more 
rapidly. The tendency of the gold parti- 
eles is upward into the lead. As far as 
ig vet known the evaporation of gold oc- 
curs only in the presence of another metal. 





SHADOWS OF THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 24) 
comprehensive variety of theatrical performance— 
from Shakespearian and other classic .tragedy or 
comedy, on the one hand, to modern faree and light 
opera on the other, with drama, melodrama, Old 
Comedy, New Comedy, burlesque, spectacle, and panto- 
mime; in*a word, presentment of all that is best in 
old, existent dramatic literature, and, recognition and 
practical encouragement of all that is fine or auspicious 
in contemporary dramatic product; and, over all, the 
managerial exercise of knowledge, judgment, and 
taste, so that every variety of reasonable, decent de- 
mand can be gratified, and the Public and the Actor 
be relieved of the humiliating necessity for police in- 
terference to close theatres, in the interest not alone 
of morality, but of common decency. 

Meanwhile, the power which has done so much to 
prevent such an administration of the Theatre—the 
power of the New York Theatrical Syndicate—has 
been considerably shaken, but it is not broken, in spite 
of the complacent, premature proclamation of that 
happy event. A formidable opposition, indeed, has 
appeared, and has become powerful, and that is a gain 
for which the community should be profoundly grate- 
ful. The snake, however, has been only scotched, not 
killed. There is increased competition, and that is an 
auspicious fact—for competition happens to be the life 
of art as well as of business; but the Publie will de- 
rive no lasting benefit from a mere shift of control (if 
that shift should come) from an old syndicate to a 
new one—supposing that the same methods are to be 
pursued by the latter that have been, and are, pursued 
by the former. The existence of two competitive the- 
atrical syndicates is, of course, more _conducive to 
fait play than the despotic prevalence of one approxi- 
mate monopoly—but that does not insure the liberation 
of the American Theatre from injurious control. The 
preponderance of power may pass to the hands of 
Messrs. Shubert, but, if so, then every possible pres- 
sure of public opinion ought to be stimulated and ap- 
plied, to exact from that firm irrevocable pledges of 
a far different administration of the Theatre than has 
hitherto, of late years, prevailed—in their field of 
operations as well as in that of their rivals. It is 
an iniquity that Mr. John Cort, or anybody else, should 
be the victim of unjust discrimination, but careful 
examination of Mr. Cont’s recently published remarks 
on the theatrieal situation does not discover him to be 
a person likely to trouble himself about justice either 
to the Public, the Theatre, or the Actor. For the last 
twelve years Mr. Cort—according to his explicit state- 
ment—has been content to act as an associate of the 
Syndicate—that is, in controlling one hundred and 
forty-eight theatres and accepting the dictates of the 
Syndicate as to plays and actors to be presented in 
those theatres, to do business as an integral part of 
the organization which has held the American Theatre 
by the throat. Now, however, Mr. Cort declares: “I 
never realized until a few days ago, that this ‘ The- 
atrical Syndicate’ as it was (is) called, was (is) the 
most pernicious business organization in the world.” 
What must be thought of a theatrical manager who 
for twelve yecrs is a diligent ally of the “ most per- 
nicious business organization in the world,” and who, 
nevertheless, declares that he did not “realize” its 
pernicious nature? How many readers of that declara- 
tion of a late awakening of Mr. Cort’s intelligence and 
moral sense will credit his sincerity? And how much 
will Mr. Cort be strengthened in publie esteem by the 
avowal, which also he makes, that he did not leave 
this “ pernicious organization” because of its “ per- 
nicious”’ character, but only to serve his private in- 
terests? ‘As long as J was supplied with a sufficient 
number of suitable attractions,” says Mr. Cort, “J 
was satisfied to let things run on as they were. I 
wanted results, good shows, and continuous bookings. 
The principal reason I have taken the bookings out 
of the hands of Erlanger, and adopted the ‘ Open 
Door’ policy, is because Erlanger was unable to fur- 
nish me with a line of attractions that could.make any 
showing against those offered by the Shubert force.” 
That is, the principal reason of Mr. Cort’s simul- 
taneous change of heart and of base is unscrupulous 
selfishness; not respect for justice, the public welfare, 
the dignity of his profession, the responsibility of an 
administrator of the arts to the time in which he lives, 






but the old, old motive, greed; the motive expressed 
in the familiar question, “ What is there in it for 
me?” Mr, Cort, obviously, is our old acquaintance 
the “theatrical manager ” who will produce anything 
for the sake of money; who believes in giving the pub- 
lic what it wants, no matter what, as long as there is 
pecuniary gain in it for him. “The ‘Open Door’ 
policy,” exclaims this frank tradesman, “is going to 
be the best thing that ever happened to the theatrical 
business.” The “Open Door” policy, if it means any- 
thing, means that theatrical managers, whether of 
theatres or travelling companies, are to be allowed to 
make their business arrangements with whom they 
please, through such channels as they elect to use. 
That is a reversion to the old, honest, right method of 
theatrical enterprise, a method which it has taken 
Mr. Cort twelve years to recognize as “ the best thing 
that ever happened to the theatrical business.” No, 
the Messrs. Shubert cannot, judiciously, be congratu- 
lated on their latest ally. 

To publish, as has been done extensively, lists of 
actors which are studiously inaccurate, in order to 
seem to indicate strength on the part of “the Shu- 
berts ” and weakness on the part of the Syndicate, is 
as foolish as it is to talk of the destruction of the old 
Syndicate power as an accomplished fact. When the 
dragon’s teeth of oppugnant self-interest have been 
liberally sown between Mr. Charles Frohman and 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, between Messrs. Klaw & 
Erlanger and Mr. Al. Hayman, between Mr. Al. Hay- 
man and Mr. Charles’ Frohman—then the power of the 
Syndicate will be broken—-and not till then. 

Another point important to be considered, in form- 
ing an opinion as to theatrical conditions and 
tendency, is the fact that the drift of the time is 
strongly toward centralization—the combination, that 
is, of the largest. competitive organizations in every 
business. A personal element—that of individual an- 
tagonism and dislike, amounting in some instances to 
bitter hatred—is the chief dispersive force in the 
present theatrical situation. That element, it should 
be noted, is not ineradicable, and the mergence of the 
now conflicting forces would place the Theatre, in as 
far as the Public and the Actor are concerned, in, 
probably, a worse position than it ever occupied. Such 
a mergence is not impossible. The animosity between 
Messrs. Shubert and Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger is not 
as bitter as the animosity was between David Belasco 
and Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger, or as that was which 
existed between Mr. Harrison Grey Fiske and Mrs. 
Fiske, on the one hand, and all the members of the 
Syndicate on the other; yet, to-day, Mr. Belasco and 
Mr. Fiske work in harmony with the Syndicate, and 
Mrs. Fiske is acting in Syndicate theatres. Further- 
more, a principal souree of discord is the pugnacious, 
quarrelsome Mr. Abraham Lincoln Erlanger; “ but on 
him Nature’s copy’s not eterne,” and chance might, at 
any moment, remove a principal impediment to a 
combination of the rival syndicates, and what, then, 
would be the consequences to the Public and the Actor? 

As these words are written the current newspapers 
contain announcement of a new combination, in the 
Syndicate interest, of many of the most influential 
managers in this country, controlling, besides many 
theatres, more than 200 travelling theatrical com- 
panies;—a new combination, of which Mr. Cort (the 
recent Shubert ally) is the president, called the Na- 
tional Theatre Owners’ Association, which claims to 
control more than 1,200 theatres;—-and the acceptance 
of a proposition to hold a conference between that 
body and the National Association of Theatrical Pro- 
ducing Managers, a society from which, not long ago, 
Messrs. Shubert retired, and which is controlled, at 
least in part, by the Syndicate interests. The pur- 
posed conference, it is understood, is intended to be 
“for the good of the business.” What will be the re- 
sult as affecting the good of the Public? And Echo, 
again departing from her customary form, sweetly re- 
plies: “This is our private business!” 

Recognizing and considering the formidable and 
growing strength of the Messrs. Shubert, in the present 
theatrical situation—however pending negotiations may 
eventuate—it becomes pertinent to inquire: Gentle- 
men, what are you going to do? Is it to be right, for 
the sake of right—or, in the old Insurance phrase, 
“Cowes and a Market?”—anything and everything 


for the sake of profit? You have a great opportunity. 
Through the error or ignorance of the governing powers 
of the New Theatre, you possess that institution as a 
sort of “trial house” in the capital, without cost: 
that is, you have an option—for presentation “ on the 


_road,”—on every new, copyright-protected play pro- 


duced there; so that you can reap the “ road ” profits 
of a successful New York production, without the 
original risk and expense of making it. Thus the 
money which, under wise direction, would have flowed 
into the treasury of the New Theatre (as a needed 
provision for the pension fund essential to the endur- 
ing success of that endowed house), will, if you exer- 
cise good judgment, flow into your coffers instead. 
What are you, while properly using your legitimate 
advantages for profit, going to do for the Public, the 
Actor, and the Drama as a National Asset? How 
much longer are you going to disgrace yourselves, 
stultify and injure the Theatre, and offend the public 
taste and moral sense by presenting such pieces, for 
example, as T'he Comet, The Blue Mouse, The Ndrrow 
Path, The Only Law, The Incubus (renamed The 
Affinity, in order to trade on the dirty notoriety of an 
atrocious seandal), and The Revellers—all of which 
plays you have either produced or booked. When will 
you put an end to the disgraceful speculation in 
theatre tickets, which goes on, to the public annoyance 
and loss, in front of most, if not all, of your local 
theatres? What are you going to do toward re- 
storing freedom of honest newspaper criticism, whether 
adverse to your plays or favorable to them, by termi- 
nating the use, direct or indirect, of the advertising 
of your theatres as a club to coerce the newspaper 
press? When do you propose to discard gross adver- 
tising methods in the exploitation of actors—methods 
which, in the public esteem, degrade the theatre and 
the performers to the level of freaks in an itinerant 
show or that of a new brand of lard? What are you 
going to do for the establishment of legitimate stock 
companies, presenting at least a semblance of reper- 
tory—companies which, combining and utilizing all 
the good of the old system with that of the new, will 
repudiate and reject all the objectionable or weak at- 
tributes of both, and so provide a school for the suc- 
cessors of the best actors now on the stage, several of 
whom you either manage or “book ”—such as Mr. 
Mantell, Mr. Sothern, and Miss Marlowe? 

Control, in the theatrical world, by Messrs. Shubert, 
it is generally understood means, to a great extent, 
control by Mr. Lee Shubert. Mr. Lee Shubert is a 
young man. He has not yet made public demonstra- 
tion that he possesses any very considerable knowledge 
of the useful and necessary traditions of theatrical 
management; but he is known to be energetic, perse- 
verant, alert, patient, expeditious, and clever, and by 
some persons who know him well he is represented 
to be kind, modest, well-meaning, ambitious, and en- 
thusiastic, of a sympathetic nature and an open mind, 
and it, is added—notwithstanding the deplorably 
noxious character of some of the plays which his firm 
has produced or promulgated—not deficient of good 
taste. In any development in theatrical affairs which 
can be foreseen at this time it seems certain that, to 
a great extent, the future of the American Stage, or at 
least the next ten years of its future, rests largely in 
your hands, Mr. Shubert. The opportunity can be 
made greater than any other theatrical manager ever 
enjoyed. The task is a noble one. The responsibility 
is very great. You can exert a prodigious influence 
for good. You can win respect and splendid fame as 
well as a great fortune. There is no folly more egregi- 
ous than that which fears to speak and to act with all 
the earnestness and urgency that profound conviction 
can inspire or zealous effort employ. What is it to be? 
These words of Lowell’s are a suggestive monition: 





“Once to every man and nation 

Comes the moment to decide 

In the strife of truth with falsehood, 
For the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
Offering each the bloom or blight, 
arts the goats upon the left hand 
And the sheep upon the right.—- 

And the choice goes by forever 
*Twixt that darkness and that light.” 




















THE WRECK OF A GERMAN DIRIGIBLE 


THE ZEPPELIN NO. 2, WHICH REPRESENTED THE HIGHEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE GAS BALLOON, AND HAD BEEN 


MADE THE SUBJECT OF NATIONAL AND IMPERIAL 


PANEGYRICS, WAS WRECKED NEAR LIMBURG RECENTLY, THIS PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN JUST BEFORE COUNT ZEPPELIN’S AIR-SHIP FINALLY SANK TO EARTH 
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The Seasonable Strawberry 


By H. L. 


WHEN, in the early spring, the waiter 
brings you a dish of strawberries, the 
chances are nine out of ten that this fruit 
comes from the  strawberry-farms of 
North Carolina, probably from the vicini- 
ty of Chadbourne, where, in the past 
dozen years, the strawberry industry has 
assumed such proportions that as many 
as 2,400 carloads of the fruit have been 
shipped North in one season. Each car 
averaged 300 crates of 32 quarts each, 
making 9,600 quarts to the car. A fair 
price for the season would be 10 cents per 
quart, wholesale, making the value of a car 
$960, and of the 2,400 cars a total sum 
of $2,304,000. This would be the amount 
paid to the receivers of the fruit, and 
consumers would undoubtedly pay double 
this, and early in the season three times 
that amount; but figure the retail price 
twice that at wholesale, and it makes the 
tidy sum of $4,600,000 paid by the con- 
suming public for strawberries from the 
Chadbourne section of Narth Carolina 
alone. 

About a dozen years ago, when North 
Carolina farmers were making little head- 
way raising cotton and corn, an enter- 
prising Yankee fruit-grower took.a bunch 
of strawberry plants to Chadbourne and 
set them out as an experiment. From 
that little beginning the industry has 
grown to its present proportions. When 
the first berries from North Carolina 
reach New York they generally bring 20 
to 25 cents a quart by the crate, at the 
docks, but as they mature rapidly this 
price is soon lowered, and it is not un- 
usual to have good berries from that see- 
tion as low as 5 cents a quart, in carload 
lots. It is seldom that the consumer gets 
he advantage of this reduction of price. 
The retail grocer knows that the price 
fluctuates from day to day, and he fixes 
his price so as to make at least 50 per 
cent. on the berries. It is fair to say that 
the average retail price on berries at the 
flush of the season is 15 cents at the 
corner grocer’s. If the wholesale price is 
10 cents the grocer does not raise his 
price, and if the next day the wholesale 
price should drop to 6 cents, or even to 
5 cents, the retail grocer charges the con- 
sumer the same 15 cents. 

Strawberries are so universally pro- 
duced that they begin to arrive on the 
Northern markets from Florida in Janu- 
ary, and the crop continues from different 
latitudes until September. Florida grows 
the earliest commercial berries of any im- 
portance. The early ripening sections of 
Florida are around Plant City and Lake 
City. Berries from these’ points are 
shipped to the Northern markets in re- 
frigerator boxes holding 80 quarts each. 
In the box refrigerators for the early ber- 
ries in Florida the ice is put inside the 
boxes, arranged in galvanized-lined com- 
partments. The boxes are locked tight, 
with only a vent for the flow of water 
from the melted ice. All these berries are 
shipped by express, which is very expen- 
sive, as the ice must be replenished en 
route. Any one passing the stations of Plant ,) 
City or Lake City on a tour in Florida in 
January will notice large quantities of 
these big red boxes piled on the station 





platforms. At first the berries are so 
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scarce and valuable that they are shipped 
in pint boxes, which sell sometimes as 
high as 50 cents each, wholesale, making 
the value of a quart $1.00 This season a 
few pints of Nickomars, a very choice 
quality, brought $1.00 per pint. At Law- 
tey and Starke, in the same State, the ber- 
ries are shipped in crates by the carload. 
When these towns are ready to market 
their berries, the price is down, and the 
growers ship them in car lots by freight, 
although they must be refrigerated. 

After the Florida strawberries come 
those from the Charleston (S. C.) 
section. At one time Charleston was 
famous for its berries, but in recent 
years less than one hundred cars have 
been shipped annually from that territory. 
Growers have found the weather so fickle 
and the frost so partial to the early bloom 
that the industry is gradually being aban- 
doned at Charleston. In rotation the 
North Carolina berries follow those from 
Charleston. 

The seasons are such that, once the 
appetite is whetted for strawberries, the 
demand is met. Hardly have the North 
Carolina berries been put out of the way 
when the big juicy Grandies come in from 
Norfolk. When the Norfolk berries are at 
their height—-the Norfolk berries are those 
from Cape Charles, Portsmouth, and 
smaller towns near by—the unloading of 
the steamers over the Old Dominion Line 
is an animated scene. Although the steam- 
er is docked in the afternoon, not a berry 
is sold before 1 a.m. the next day. The 
berries are sorted in piles in the space 
allotted to receivers, each of whom has a 
specific spot designated by a specific num- 
ber, and at the stroke of 1 A.M. the gates 
are opened, the sellers take their re- 
spective places, and in two hours the en- 
tire cargo has been sold and is on the 
way to the various grocers in Manhattan, 
the Bronx, Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond. 

After the Norfolks, the eastern shore 
of Virginia supplies the demand for a few 
days, to be followed in turn by Maryland, 
Delaware, and New Jersey. Before the 
Jerseys cease coming, the berry patches 
and fields along the Hudson River are 
black with pickers, and for four weeks 
that section supplies not only New York, 
but New England. The strawberry is cul- 
tivated in New York State to its northern 
and western borders, and it is the last of 
August before this king of the small fruits 
is off the markets. 

This vear for the first Pg Louisiana 
berries have invaded the New York mar- 
ket. They have sold as high as 30 cents 
a quart, wholesale. One dealer had a 
car of Louisiana berries on which he 
cleared $750 and returned a big price to 
the growers. There is no one fruit, bar- 
ring apples, which is so long and con- 
tinuously on the market as strawberries, 
and there is no other fruit which is 
shipped in car lots that is as perishable. 
Extreme care must be taken, not only 
with the picking, packing, loading, and 
shipping, but in the care of the berries 
in transit. Along the trunk lines there 
are icing stations to replenish the re- 
frigerators and keep the berries in good 
order. 
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EDISON PERFECTS HIS CONCRETE HOUSE 


THE FAMOUS INVENTOR AND THE LATEST MODEL OF HIS CONCRETE HOUSE, WHICH 


WAS EXHIBITED LAST MONTH IN MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, NEW YORK. 


THE IN- 


VENTOR BELIEVES THAT THESE HOUSES, WHICH CAN BE MADE ALMOST IN A DAY, 
WILL SOLVE THE PROBLEM OF HOUSING THE POOR 
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“NIGHT LETTERS” 
BY WIRE 








Messages of fifty words or more will be 
sent at night and delivered the following 
morning throughout the United States by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company. 


A fifty-word “Night Letter” will be sent x 
for the price of a ten-word day message. : 


Each additional ten words or less—one- : 
fifth of the charge for the first fifty words. < 


The “Night Letter” 
cessity of abbreviation, and makes the 
telegraph service available for 
correspondence as well as for business : 


communication. 


This company’s facilities forthis service 4} 
include forty thousand employees, over 
one and a quarter million miles of wire, 
and twenty-five thousand offices. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Prompt, Efficient, Popular Service. 
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Lv. New , York 3:30 p.m. 
Ly. Boston 1:00 p.m. 
8:30 a.m. 


Ar. Chicago Ps 
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PWlesping-Car Accommodations 


Railroad and Pullman tickets can be secured at City Ticket 






Office, 298 Washington St., 
Hill; 1216 Broadway, New York, ‘Phone 
6310 Madison and 180 Clark St., 
Chicago, ‘Phone 1661 

Harrison. 








20th Century Limited 


“‘It Saves a Business Day”’ . 


Phone 2140 Fort 





Lv. Chicago’ 2:30 p.m. 
Ar. Boston 11:50 a.m. 
Ar. New ey :30 a.m. 
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Bills of tinctabdali bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 


Le ers to Europe and South Af- 
of rica,CommerciaPand ‘T'rav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 


Credit. sation Cheauen.. Conk: 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


cates of Deposit. 
BaNKEKs, No. 59 WALL STKEET 





The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net ~ 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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How Ships Spread Species 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROA 
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SUMMER VACATIONS. 


The time is coming for summer outings. 
thought about yours yet? 

No country on the face of the globe contains so 
many delightful summer resorts as the United States, with 
its near neighbor, Canada. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad’s popular Summer Excur- 
sion Book, issued on June 1, you will find a wonderful help in 
plotting out your summer trip. 











Have you 


It contains descriptions cf about eight hundred of 
the leading resorts of North America, lists of hotels and 
boarding houses at these various places, a map, routes and 
rates from the principal stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and other valuable information. 


If you have grown 


tired of the resort you have 


visited for years, you may make a selection from this book 
for a stay of a day, a week, a month, or the whole 


summer. 
You may plot out 
mountain and seashore, or 


jaunt, by rail or boat or a combination of both. 


an extended tour covering 


fishing trip, or a hunting 


‘ 


Any Ticket Agent of the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
be glad to furnish a copy of this valuable book for Ten 


Cents, or it will be mailed 


you postpaid, on receipt of 


Twenty-five Cents, by Geo. W. Boyd, General Passenger 


Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘ro BERMUDA 


700 Miles in Atlantic Ocean 
Return Tickets $20 and up 
5 days oO 8 days 
$22.50 up T U R S #85.00 up 
Including Hotels, shore excursions, cte, 
By the Fast Twin Serew Steamship Bermudian” 
(4500 Tons) in forty-five hours. Temperature cooler than at 
the Middle Atlantic Coast resorts. Good fishing, sea bathing, 
sailing and bicycling. Bermuda is now in all its floral glory, 
whole hedges of flowers in bloom. 


MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


" QUEBEC 


vin Walifax, N. &., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles, 
Magnificent scenery : Northumberland Strait, Gulf and River St. 
lawrence and far-famed Saguenay River. S.S. “Trinidad” 
from New York July 2ud, 16th and goth, August 13th and 27th, 
10A M. Returning from Quebec July 8th and 2end, August sth 
and 19th, September 2nd. 


“Quaint Cape Cod”’ 


Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 

We've a beautifully illustrated book 
that tells about the summer pleasures 
that await you on Cape Cod—the yacht- 
ing, the bathing, the fishing, and the 
social life. 

Before. you decide where to go this 
summer, send for ‘‘Quaint Cape Cod.” 





It’s Free. 
Write A. B. Smith, G. _P. A., 
Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 





Natural Laxative 
Water 
Recommended 
by Physicians 
Refuse Substitutes 
Best remedy for 
CONSTIPATION 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 




















All Vy A 
- Good Writers 


All Spencerian Pens are good writerg, 
Stub, circular pointed, engrossing, draw- 
ing, or any other of the dozens of styles of 
Spencerian Pens—there’s no blot and splatter 
to spoil your work. All easy, velvety writers. 


SPENCERIAN 


STEEL PENS 


have smooth and carefully ground points. Per. 
fect temper, great meee p Send 6 cents in 
stamps for sample card of 12, all different. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 








Tne finding of flies and butterflies a 
long way out at sea is not unusual. When 
a certain vessel had stood out some thirty 
miles from the shores of China a plague 
of flies overtook it. The cabin was so 
full of them that the beams were black- 
ened. Common black house flies they 
were for the most part with, however, a 
plentiful sprinkling of large green flies. 
Where they could have come from was a 
mystery; but they were a terrible 
nuisance, and, although the crew swept 
off hundreds in a net, their numbers were 
not sensibly diminished. 

Another singular circumstance was that, 
although no land was in sight, large, 
dragon-flies repeatedly flew across the 
ship; and there was observed one large, 
dark butterfly flitting across in the di- 
rection of land without stopping to rest 
on the ship. At this time the nearest land 
was the Chusan Islands fully thirty miles 
off. 

There are many insects that migrate 
from one quarter of the globe to another 
in vessels plying between distant ports. 
Indeed, it has been contended, the spread 
of many varieties of insects has been de- 
pendent on the ships of civilized nations. 
Winged pests and blessings have been con- 
tinually carried to new countries by this 
means. 

Not so many years ago a vessel from the 
tropics was followed by a swarm of butter- 
flies which persistently hovered about the 
rigging until the shore was lost in the 
mists. Then the insects alighted on the 
masts and decks. A few disappeared in 
the night, but many hid away in the 
cabins and the hold of the ship. After 
a trip of some forty days the vessel 
reached England, and from their hiding- 
places in the ship quite a number of these 
butterflies emerged and flew ashore. Thus 
an entirely new species of butterfly was 
introduced into the British Isles. 

Ships engaged in the fruit trade are 
visited by a miscellaneous collection of 
queer creatures. Concealed in bunches of 
bananas there may be poisonous reptiles 
and insects that have travelled half round 
the globe. They may bite or sting the 
hand of some receiver of fruit or they may 


be killed before they have inflicted injury. 


Frequently, however, they escape ashore; 
and should the new climate prove con- 





genial, they may in a very short :ime pro- 
duce a. progeny that will eventually 
spread to no small extent. Venomous 
snakes of the tropics have thus been in- 
troduced into lands where none were ever 
known to exist before. Moths of a de- 
structive nature constantly migrate in 
fruit-ships. Numerous immigrants in the 
shape of bees are brought: in with flowers 
and plants. 

Insects from the West Indies have been 
brought by the millions concealed in the 
beautiful Easter lily blossoms, and from 
all parts of the world come strange bugs 
hidden away in the cup-like blooms of 
orchids. 

Not all the newcomers are obnoxious, 


‘some being of distinct value to their 


adopted country, their introduction in a 
way frequently working out the problem 
of the destruction of some pest. 

In addition to the assortment of queer 
insects not on the ship’s invoice that are 
brought into port may be cited some odd 
items of cargo. regularly listed. Of these, 
perhaps one of the strangest ever known 
was a cargo of five thousand cats, shipped 
from Hamburg to Yokohama, for use in 
battling with a pest of mice in Japanese 
towns. This shipment of what Shake- 
speare called “the harmless necessary 
cat” proved a wise one, seeing that the 
pestered Japs were thus enabled to rid 
themselves of their little nuisances. 

The Haytian government once despatch- 
ed a vessel to Kingston, Jamaica, there to 
take on a cargo of many male and female 
vultures of the “ John Crow” variety. It 
appears that the statesmen of the black 
republic had, in a spasm of reform, de- 
cided upon the establishment of a street- 
cleaning department in Jacmel. Human 
labor being too expensive there at the 
time, they determined, upon learning of 
the wonderful scavenger qualities of the 
Jamaican vultures, to enlist their aid to- 
ward the accomplishment of their sanitary 
project. The vultures were obtained 
through the courtesy of the government of 
Jamaica, and for a while the scheme of 
the Haytians worked well. It was found 
difficult, however, to keep the vultures “ on 
the job” at Jacmel, inasmuch as_ they 
had business elsewhere when once they 
had cleaned up the Haytian town pretty 
well. 





A Horseless Funeral 


For the first time in the history of 
motoring in the United States a_horse- 
less funeral cortége has passed through 
the streets of a large city. The friends 


The long trip to Woodlawn Cemetery 
was made in ‘much faster. time than 
would have been possible with horse- 


drawn vehicles. 
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The procession of mourning “coaches” through the streets of Detroit 


of the late Henry Stephens, of Detroit, all 
used automobiles, and a motor conveyance 
was used as the hearse. More than twenty 
automobiles followed. 


Detroit is rapidly crowding the horse 
from the street, but this is one of the 
most radical of the horseless innova- 
tions. 





The Old Negative Man 


THERE are people in every large city 
who make a business of buying up old 
used photographie plates, cleaning and 
reselling them. They get their supply 
mostly from the photographers who make 
a specialty of commercial or newspaper 
illustration. No one knows how many 
thousands of these squares of glass are 
sold every week, but the number must be 
enormous in ‘the aggregate. 

While it is the custom for photographers 
to preserve carefully all plates that they 
think may be of future value, they discard 
a great many more than they keep. A 
firm of newspaper photographers, for in- 
stance, will send out several men to get 
pictures of snow scenes or of spring in the 
suburbs or of summer at the seaside. 
Each will bring back half a dozen views. 
Only three or four will be selected as be- 
ing worth preserving.’ The other twenty 





or thirty plates will be dumped in a big 
box with the other discards to await the 
coming of the glassman. ; 

The average selling price for the plate 
of ordinary size is three dollars a thou- 
sand. These plates cost the photographer 
originally about eighty cents a dozen. By 
means of an acid’ bath the dark covering 
is quickly removed, and the glass becomes 
as clear as though it had never been used. 
Some of these plates are sold to manu- 
facturers to be recoated with the sensitive 
film and to be used once more in photog: 
raphy. <A far greater number, however, 
are disposed of to dealers who sell them tc 
people who are fond of making passe: 
partout pictures. Still more find their 
way to greenhouse men and those gar- 
deners who have acres of “cold frames,” 
where vegetables are propogated under 
glass. A few are used as decorative os 
protective features around flower-beds in 
suburban estates. 
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ASK FOR IT AT_THE CLUB, Care 
or Burret 
INSIST ON ‘“BLatz" 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED DIRECT 














SUPREMACY 
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Under all flags the Racycle has won pre- 
eminence as the Bicycle which pushes farther and 
with Zess come than any other wheel. The Racycle 
is internationally famous. The secret of its suprem- 
acy lies in the ee balanced crank hanger. 


The 
World's 2 F) Bicycle 


is the easiest running bicycle made. There is 27.9% 
Zess pressure on the crank hanger bearings than any 
ordinary bicycle. A new cone sleeve is a 1910 feature 
which gives tremendous ——— and efficiency. 
Climbing hills on the Racycle tel jem work. Our 1910 
models, finished with artistically & spiked head are given as near 
piano-like enamel fini is possible to put a steel tubing. 
“Ray” Juveniles are pote most desirable models for young people. 
We also manufacture the MUSSELMAN ARMLESS 
COASTER BRAKE, the smallest, simplest, lightest and 
strongest Brake made. _ 
Beantifal 210 Catalog, 4H end Pam pblet hor “The Three 
Reaso: e Tize em condr nm, 1 hand- 
some feepele:: water charm and Booktet “The Arm: 
less Wo} ** mailed for 2c stamp--sent FREE if 
y 


Best 











ou ment Bicycle Dealer in your town. 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Co. 
Middletown, Ohio, U.S. A. a 
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nothing 
like the 
old oak barrel 
for imparting 
mellowness and richness 
of flavor and bouquet. 


old Overholt Rye 


is aged in wood and bottled in 

n ae is distilled from 

— ope Rye with the 

old-fashioned honesty 

that made the original 1810 

Overholt the favorite of our 
great-grandfathers. 


Distilled and Bottled in Bond by 


A.OVERHOLT& COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 






































Sorrreo ar THE Springs, Bupa Pest. HUNGARN 


The Story of a Big Tree 


A MEMBER of the faculty of Leland 
Stanford University, in California, who 
is an authority on systematic botany, has 
gathered some interesting data concerning 
the life history of a big tree there, belong- 
ing to the sequoia gigantea family, a 
kind of tree found nowhere but in the 
Pacific States.. The tree in question, ac- 
cording to the authority mentioned, was 
fifteen feet in diameter five feet from the 
ground and was 270 feet high, and its age 
was placed at 2,171 years. 

When felled this tree showed an enor- 
mous surface burn on one side thirty feet 
in height and occupying some eighteen 
feet of the circumference. This was as- 
certained to have been due to a fire that 
occurred in the year A.D. 1797. When cut 
the tree had already occupied itself for 
something over one hundred years in its 
efforts to repair this injury, its method 
being the ingrowing of the new tissue 
from each margin of the great black 
wound. When the tree was cut the records 
of three other fires were revealed. 

briefly summarized, the history of this 
tree is about as follows: It began its ex- 
istence during the second century before 
the Christian era. During the first year 
of our era it was about four feet in 
diameter about the base. When a little 
over five hundred years old, about the 
vear A.D. 245, there occurred a burning 
on its trunk three feet wide. One hundred 
and five years were consumed in covering 
this wound with new tissue. For some- 
thing like 1,196 years no further injuries 
were registered. 

When, in a.p, 1441, the tree had at- 
tained the age of 1,712 years there came 
a second big burn—in two long grooves, 
one and two feet wide, respectively. Each 
had its own system of repair. 

Then came 139 years of growth, in- 
cluding the time consumed by covering the 
wounds. 

During the year 1580, when the tree 
was 1,851 years old, there occurred still 
another fire, this time resulting in a burn 
on the trunk two feet in width. Fifty- 
six years were required to cover this with 
new tissue. 

Two hundred and seventeen 
growth followed this burn. 

The tree was 2,068 years old, when, in 
1797, it was the victim of a tremendous 
fire, resulting in the great eighteen-foot 
wide scar. One hundred and three years, 
between 1797 and 1900, enabled the tree 
to reduce the exposed area of the burn to 
about fourteen feet in width. 

In each of the three older burns there 
was a thin cavity occupied by the charcoal 
of burned surface, but the wounds were 
finally fully covered, and the new tissue 
above was full, even, continuous, and 
showed no signs of distortion or of the 
old wound. 
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“ Mister ” 
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“ Esquire ”? 


THE words “ esquire ” and “ mister” are 
among those in daily use, and yet most of 
us would be rather puzzled to say in pre- 
cise language what we meant by them. 
In a recent county court case in England 
a schoolmaster was ruled out of the 
“gentleman” or “esquire” list. British 
legal distinctions on this point have been 
anomalous, however. The following are 
not “gentlemen”: a buyer of silks, a 
solicitor’s clerk out of regular. work, a 
commission agent, and an audit office 
clerk. On the other hand, the following 
have been held “ gentlemen ”—viz., one 
following country pursuits and a silent 
partner in some business, a medical stu- 
dent, a dismissed coal agent out of work, 
and a person living on a parent’s allow- 
ance. i 

Aside from legal authority, it may be 
said that Matthew Arnold explained the 
difference in the English custom by an 
assertion that signified that a gentleman, 
or any one who is engaged in a_ gentle- 
manly ” occupation, is denominated “ es- 
quire,” but that the tradesman is entitled 
to nothing better than “ mister.” 

The English themselves are not always 
sure in making the distinction. Not long 
ago it was found by one who took the 
trouble to investigate that the railway 
companies vouchsafe the honor of “ es- 
quire” only to those passengers who care 
sufficiently about their social standing to 
be holders of first-class season tickets. 

The real derivation of the word “ es- 
quire ” is, as most people will remember, 
from “ escuyer ”—old French for “ shield- 
bearer ’’—and so it came to be applied to 
the chief retainers of knights. When the 
feudal days passed the word remained. 





Inscription in a Baby’s Book 


Love and laughter and length of life, 
Mother and father, sweetheart, wife, 
Books and music and cakes and wine, 
And a cottage under the trees—be thine! 
SHAEMAS O’SHEEL. 
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wer The Story of 
EODORE. ROOSEVELT 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


‘Picks him up in his cradle * * * his graduation from 

Harvard and * * * Splash! * * * into politics as a bold 

swimmer takes a header from some dock-head, the 

velt whom we know shall begin. Likewise the excitement. 

‘*Politics is to Mr. Roosevelt what water is to a fish or air to birds. 

* * * He has not only put other men in office—as Mr. Taft—but has 

himself been in succession Assemblyman * * * and President. He 

has had his peep into every angle of government, and both Mr. Roose- 
velt and the world have come the better off for the peeping. * * * 


RR¢ OSC 


often as any man. He has never been 
infallible le has proposed the 
thing, supported the wrong thing. “He 
has helped the wrong man, hated the 
wrong man. But he was always honest; 
and while his head took sometimes the 
left-hand turn, his heart never did. * * * 
Knowing him to be honest, the people 
would never be parted from him. * * * 


“There be folk, whose wishes doubtless 
are fathers to their thoughts, who believe 
that Mr. Roosevelt will succeed Mr. Taft 
as President of these United States. For 
myself I do not share their views. * * * 
However, that is all another story and 
must be left for telling to 1912. Mean- 
while, I shall take up the story of Mr. 
Roosevelt as it has already occurred—the 
story of the flesh-and-blood Roosevelt— ‘“‘T have known him personally for well 
the Human Life Roosevelt. * * * nigh twenty years. * * * I shall write of 

“* His career should be a lesson toevery- Mr. Roosevelt—write what I know and 
one—the boy, the youth, the man of mid- how I know it, what I think and why | 
dle age, the grandsire hobbling on two think it. That should, I think, mark the 
canes. All activity, Mr. Roosevelt has proper line between us. To do more 
often shown that it is better to do the would be an invasion of his rights; to do 
wrong thing than do nothing at all. * * * less would be a surrender of my own.” 
He has followed off the wrong trail as Aljred Henry Lewis 


wrong 





This Life of Roosevelt 
will start in the 


June Issue of 





rersasets THE MAGAZINE ABOUT PEOPLE ™*,.. 
Elegantly Printed and Finely Illustrated 













Throughout all history, all literature, all drama, been the same would have achieved 1 re ( 
the things which have endured, which have made esses in his tory 
generation after generation laugh or cry, have all The re are “ behind-the-scen rea these 
centered around, the element of human charac- great successes. Human Life take 1 by the 
teristics — human life. The greatest autobiog- hand and gives you the inside vi the great 
raphy—Pepys’—has its endurance, its gripping characters that are making h It give 
charm because of the intimate revelation of a man’s you an absolutely new and of vic 
character. the viewpoint of the 1 ] 

Great men and women of all time are just the ofinct, but who has at ‘ 
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having gray matter and rich, red blood—for YOU. Through it you 
will meet face to face the people the world is talking about—know 
them intimately. 
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you'll be sure to get Human Life for 1 year beginning with 
this great June issue. We'll take the risk. Write your name 
and address plainly. 
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Three Poems of Elizabeth, 
Empress of Austria 


(Englished by E. Sutton) 


I.—-A PRAYER FOR BLESSING TO REST UPON 
A HOUSE — 


{From the German) 


(The original lines, beginning “O 
breite deine arme aus,” are to be found 
in The Martyrdom of an Empress. ‘They 
are inscribed beneath a statue of the 
Blessed Virgin in a little mountain shrine 
near Ischl, below whieh, in the valley, the 
Empress had a small cottage.) 


O sprREAD thy shielding arms alway, 
Our Lady fair and sweet, 

Above this house we humbly pray 
Who kneel before thy feet. 

O bless this little nest of ours, 

“ That spite of storm and blast 

In peace as of thy Lily flowers 
It bide secure and fast. 


11.—VANITAS VANITATUM 
(From the Hungarian) 


(Found in the Villa Achilleion, in 
Corfu, and sent by Emperor William of 
Germany, the present owner of the estate, 
to the Kaiserin Elizabeth Museum, in 
Ofen-Pest, Hungary, after the manuscript 
had been mounted on gray silk and framed 


in gold.) 


Srrive not at all the stars of thy desire 
Afar and cold, but count thy wasted 
years; 
Unto the soulless dark they hoard their 
fire, 
Though sought with tears. 


Yet shalt thou know what bitter doth 
engender 
When those high radiances, enshrined 
but now. 
Unprized, unrecked of, fall, to crown with 
splendor 
A careless brow. 


Much hast thou done or little, ill or 
a saintly, 
Alike forgotten is the weed and flower, 
When veils the flame and ashes whisper 
faintly 
The ending hour. 


Thy passing with the ebb, as on the in- 
drift, 
Counts the black Tide but as the ocean 
gray 
A vanished wave—far less—a _ fleck of 
spindrift, 
A flash of spray. 


IiL.—THE ONLY TRUTH 
(From the Hungarian) 


(Pencilled upon the rough table in the 
hut of a cow-herd on the mountainside 
vverlooking Mehadia in southeastern Hun- 


gary.) 


Wuart, then, is Truth and Fealty? Hear 
(If such on earth there be) 

Fields and the woodland silence clear, 
The wind-song and the sea. 

Trust none but these and “Time shall bring, 
Till her last day be flown, 

Sweet sleep and no awakening 
But to the loved and known. 


Queer English Leases 

MANy curious lease conditions. obtain 
in England. Deptford Cattle Market 
stands on ground originally let to the 
Admiralty. Therefore, in the deed a 
clause was inserted stipulating that a 
ship should always be on the stocks, fail- 
ing which the land should revert to the 
Admiralty. 

In the west end of London certain of 
the very finest shops—many in New Bond 
Street, for example—are let on a rental 
of only about five pounds a year. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the tenant 
gets his shop for any such sum as that, 
for at regular intervals, generally of 
seven or fourteen years, he must pay a 
fine to the owners—the Corporation of the 
City of London. Should the tenant con- 
tinue to pay his “fine” regularly his 
lease is renewable “ forever,” but should 
he for any reason whatsoever fail to re 
new the lease at the specified time he finds 
himself in a curious complication. The 
corporation, “as an act of grace,” grants 
a renewal for eighty years, at the end of 
which period the property reverts to the 
corporation. It is said that the greater 
number of these curious leases date back 
many years, to a period when no one fore- 
saw the enormous increase in value that 
was to accrue in what was then a mere 
suburb of the British capital. 

Certain of the old hotels in London are 
held on quaint leases. Three or four years 
ago an ancient hostelry in Holborn was 
rebuilt. During the reconstruction oper- 
ations a duly appointed customer entered 
at a certain time every day, and, repair- 
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ing to a wooden shanty in the midst of 
a confused mass of brick and mortar, pur- 
chased a pint of beer. This proceeding 
being finished, the man in charge closed 
the shanty, and it was not opened until 
the same time the next day. The owners 
of the new building were obligéd to erect 
the shanty wherein the business might in 
a sense be carried on; otherwise ~ they 
would have lost their lease. 





Curiosities of Chatham Island 


On Chatham Island, in the Galapagos 
group, jet-black cats live by the thousand 
in crevices of the lava near the coast, wild 
dogs exist in droves, wild chickens in 
flocks; and there are wild horses and wild 
asses that have acquired an interesting 
habit, so we are told, of sittifig upon their 
haunches like rabbits. 

Most remarkable of all the animal life 
found on the island when Darwin visited 
it were the great turtles, some of them 
weighing as much as six hundred. pounds. 
They were the only. survivors. of-an an- 
cient race of giant turtles: that -was: con- 
spicuous in the early. part: of..the ‘Tertiary 
epoch. Unfortunately, only a few of them 
are now. left, and before long, it is 
thought, the race will be extinct. 

It is reckoned that no fewer than ten 
millions of these turtles have been taken 
from the islands of the group since their 
discovery. Ships’ crews ‘have taken them 
for food; the wild dogs’ have persistently 
eaten the young -ones, watching. till -the 
eggs hatched and’ ‘then gabbling. up the 
infant tortoises; and ‘a’ factory. was at 
one time .established for the. purpose’ of 
making turtle-oil. It is said to have 
turned out three thousand gallons a year. 

Although the turtles are not yet ex- 
terminated, there is-a sad falling off from 
former: days. . The specimens. now . found 
are usually mere infants, weighing only 
ten or twenty_pounds. . In the old days it 
took six or eight. men to lift: one. turtle. 
The turtles live to a great age and are 
believed to continue growing as long as 
they live. 





The Doctor’s . Prescription 


For a long time the French affected to 
abhor German opera, and the music of 
Wagner was, until very recent times, the 
butt of many jokes in the Freneh capital. 

The story used to be told of.a certain 
banker who had become deaf—so deaf that 
he could no longer hear the discharge of 
a cannon. . His physician, concluded that 
his ailment ‘was of the sort’ that might 
be cured by concussion, .and- took him to 
hear Wagner’s Lohengrin. 

The two took seats close to the orches- 
tra—just in front of the trombones and 
trumpets and near the mouths of these 
instruments. - There came a passage in 
which the trombones and trumpets make 
a celebrated and terrible blast. At the 
end of it the banker whispered excitedly 
and ecstatically to the doctor: 

“You have saved me! You have saved 





But the doctor paid no attention. For- 
getting the presence of others, the banker 
called out: 

“ Doctor! Doctor! I can hear! Con- 
gratulate me!” 

But still the doctor paid no attention. 
He had himself become totally deaf. 





Why Gold Cannot Be Cast 


As is well-known, some metals are un- 
suitable - for - casting, while others, like 
iron, can readily be cast in any shape de- 
sired. The property of casting well is 
said to depend upon whether. the metal 
contracts or expands on solidifying from 
the liquid form. Iron, like water, ex- 
pands in solidifying, and hence the solid 
metal may be seen floating in the liquid 
iron about it. ‘ihe expansion causes it to 
fill the die into which it is poured, and 
so it can be cast easily. Gold and silver 
contract in cooling and, therefore, are not 
suitable for casting. 





Pneumatic Chisels for Fossils 


Untit recent years it was often ex- 
tremely difficult to remove fossils from 
their encasement of rock without break- 
ing or destroying them. Dental engines 
and electric mallets were employed in 
some laboratories, but their efficiency was 
limited. Pneumatic tools are now, how- 
ever, employed with great success. The 
lightest pneumatic hammer on the market 
as a stone-working tool is found to be 
the best adapted for work on_ fossils. 
With this tool a small chisel can be driven 
at the rate of 3,000 to 3,500 strokes per 
minute, the compressed air being con- 
trolled by a push-button valve, and the 
instrument being so small that it can be 
held in any position and used to clear out 
deep cavities without injury to the fossil. 
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Tributes to 
Mark Cwain 











PRESIDENT TAFT: 

“Mark Twain gave pleasure—real in- 
tellectual enjoyment—to millions, and 
his works will continue to give such pleas- 
ure to millions yet to come. He never 
wrote a line that a father could not read 
toa daughter. His humor was American, 
but he was nearly as much appreciated by 
Englishmen and people of other countries 
as by hisown countrymen. He has made 
an enduring part of American literature.” 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT: 

“It is with sincere grief that I learned 
of the death of this great American au- 
thor. His position, like that of Joel Chand- 
ler Harris, was unique, not only in Amer- 
ican letters, but in the literature of the 
world. 

‘He was not only a great humorist, but 
a great philosopher, and his writings form 
one of the assets in e 
America’s contribu- 
tions to the world 
of achievement, of 
which we havea 
right as a na- 
tion to be gen- 
uinely 
proud.” 





President 
Wooprow 
WILSON: 

‘‘ All the world 
knows that in 
Mark Twain it has 
lost a delightful hu- 
morist, a man able to 
interpret human life with 
a flavor all his own; but 
only those who had the 
privilege of knowing him 
personally can feel to 
the full the loss of a 
man of high and love- 
ly character, 
a friend 
quick to 
excite 
and give af- 
fection; acit- 
izen of the 
world who 
loved every 
wholesome t of the mind or 
heart; an American who spoke much 
of the spirit of America in speaking 
his native thoughts.” 


Dr. Van DYKE: 

‘“*Those who know the story of his 
friendships and his family life know 
that he was one who ‘loved much’ and 
faithfully, even unto the end. Those who 


know his work as a whole know that un- [ 


der the lambent and irrepressible humor 
which was his gift there was a foundation 
of serious thoughts and noble affections 
and desires.”’ 

Mrs. Jut1a Warp Howe: 

‘‘He was personally highly esteemed 
and much beloved, a man of letters with 
a very genuine gift of humor and of seri- 
ous thought as well.” 

James Wuitcoms RILEy: 

“The world has lost not only a genius, 
but a man of striking character, of in- 
fluence, and of boundless resources. He 
knew the human heart and he was sincere. 
He knew children, and this knowledge 
made him tender.” 

BootH TARKINGTON: 

“‘He seemed to me the greatest prose 
writer we had, and beyond that a great 
man. His death is a national loss, but 
we have the consolation that he and his 












genius belonged to and were of us.” 
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Please send me for examination, carriage 


free, a set of MARK TWALIN’S 


Edition, twenty-five volumes, 


cloth binding. It is understood 


that I may retain the set for five 
days, and at the expiration of 
that time, if I do not care for 
the books, I will return 
them at your expense 
lf I keep the books, | 
will remit $2.00 a 
month until the 

It had been Mark Twain’s ambition 
to have his books in every American 
Home, and he made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice, which brings about 
this remarkable situation —for the 
first time in the history of publish- 
ing, copyrighted books are sold at 
the price of non-copyrighted books. 






































full price, 
$25.00, has 
been paid. 

















































































Now for the first time you may get 

a complete set of all Mark Twain’s 
writings at just exactly one-half the 
price they have ever been sold at before. 
This is a new edition, just as complete as 
the old one, which still sells, by the way, at 
$50.00. This new edition is only $25.00. 


His Complete Works— 
25 Beautiful Volumes 


This complete set of all the great humorist’s works 
breathe his spirit—the spirit of eternal youth; they 
are new books; to own them is always to have new 
books, a fountain of youth. They never age, because 
. humor, kindliness, and truth never grow old. 


Mark Twain himself wrotea preface 
to this edition. Brander Matthews 
has written the biographical criticism 
of Mark Twain and his work. 
There are portraits of the author 

from photographs and_ paintings 

taken at periods when the different 
books were in process of writing. This 
edition includes his later collected writ- 

ings, such as “ Eve’s Diary,” etc., etc. 
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Please send me for ex- 
amination, carriage free,a 
set of MARK TWAIN’S 
WORKS, Author's Na- 
tional Edition, twenty-five 
volumes, cloth binding. It is un- 
derstood that I may retain the set for 
five days, and at the expiration of that 
time, if I do not care for the books, I will 
return them at your expense. If I keep the 
books, I will remit $2.00 a month until the 
full price, $25.00, has been paid. 







There are beautiful pictures by such artists as Brown, Frost, NEWELL, 
Bearp, DieLMAN, SMEDLEY, Tuutstrup, CLINEDINST, Mora, WEL- 
DON, KemBLe, GILBERT, Du Monn, MErriLt, Opper. 









The binding is a splendid dark-red vellum cloth, with 
title labels stamped in gold. The books are printed on 
white antique wove paper, especially made for this 
edition. 













Each volume is of generous size and bulk, 5x7% 
inches. 
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